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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Cain the Wanderer; a Vision of Heaven; 
Darkness; and other Poems. 
8vo. pp. 330. London, 1829. 
Treacher, and Co. 

THE spirit in which this volume is written is 

essentially the spirit from which all the finer 

poetry must emanate in the present day ;—the 
deep thoughtfulness of feeling—the philosophy 
to which the passions have been pioneers— 
that innate romance which, in default of out- 


YY ee 


Whittaker, 


ward resource, can, like the pelican of the de- 


sert, find a fountain in its own bosom :—these 
must now constitute the poet. We do not live 
in an age either of excitement or of adventure : 
we have had years of peace, till the voice of the 
trumpet is a forgotten sound—one that finds 
not its echo in ourselves ; and it is a subject of 
thankfulness, that military glory is stripped of 
its scarlet and gold, banners and plumes, till 
is held but as a showy kind of throat- 
cutting. And, worse still for the minstrel’s 
tale of wonder, nothing unaccountable ever 
happens now-a-days—and an age of astonish. 
ment and wild enterprise is so rife with 
poetry. To support this assertion we need 
t appeal to the two great advents of poetry 
in England. The-one followed the change of 
religion and the discovery of America—witness 
the rich growth of the drama; and the other 
followed close upon the French Revolution. 
The cause was alike in both—the common- 
we of life, those barriers of the soul, were 
awhile amare aside—wild actions gave birth 

to wilder theories—the sea was terrible because 
nown— countries beautiful because undis- 
covered —. El Doradoes and Fortunate Isles, 
where summer knew only sunshine ;—these 
haunted the young and ardent dreamer, till 
the whole pee ner was filled with their 
presence, and ev of the us lite. 
rature of the iod Loreena te ate in- 
fidence. In like manner. did the French Re- 
volution break up the frozen surface of society : 
were powers shewn in the human mind 

of which man was before unconscious—terrible 
deeds wrote their own annals in blood—wild 
visions of excellence were abroad ;—then the 
storm subsided, and its rest was poetry. The 
effect was the same, though in the latter in- 
Stance it was of a pass influence, affecting 
the mind even more than the imagination ; 
and Byron’s clear and bitter insight into the 
truth of things—and Wordsworth’s nature- 
loving, sympathetic, but we must say more 
fanciful, p phy—had alike their origin in 
that reflux of fearful excitement. The age 
following ours will, we venture to predict, be 
& most unpoetical one—simply because nothing 
happens that arouses us strongly enough to 
take us out of the succession of hopes, or 
rather, calculating wishes and petty interests, 
that make a and prosaic life. The great 
of poetry is to us beyond our- 

selves. The volume which led rg on re- 
marks belongs to that one haunted ring yet 
left—it has sought for matériel in that only 


inexhaustible mine, the poet’s own heart. 
The author of Cain has done what our actual 
time is so fitted for—ecalled upon his feelings 
to minister to his thoughts; and in depicting 
the feverish workings of vain imaginings and 
vainer hopes, he has painted what will come 
home to so many a bosom. Cain is an extra- 
ordinary performance, whether in its deep 
thoughtfulness or its touches of exquisite 
beauty. We think its writer shews want of 
judgment, but more with reference to public 
taste than to his own productions. His choice 
of titles and subjects is injudicious, inasmuch 
as they are already familiar to the public: 
half the readers, and among them many who 
would otherwise do full justice to merit that 
well deserves it, will be deterred by the very 
name of Cain; and his faulty and ru ver- 
sification, in Lord Byron’s worst style, will 
occasion an imputation of imitation, which his 
genius is too original to justify. But we will 
let him appeal to our readers, in the belief 
that their praise will be the echo of our own. 
The ensuing speech of Ada to Cain is both 
characteristic and beautiful : 
«« Even in thy dreams thus ever are thy thoughts! 
Beyond our life, and hopes, and simple joys, 
Thou hast ever been: what marvel, when thou hast 
Forsook thy God? Oh! never wert thou as 
One of ourselves; thy heart hath never o 
Its fulness, even to the charm of mutual love, 
Sharing our joys and sorrows; or if thou didst 
For a moment own them, how hast thou relapsed 
To double gloom, as if in mockery of 
Thy nature, which could so forget itself 
Astobehappy! Yet, oh yet, my Cain! 
Tis not too late; let the past be as nothing, 
And, oh! believe and prove what thou hast lost. 
Feel’st thou no joy, no quiet happiness, 
No soothing sense of satisfaction in 
Loving and being loved? Is there no weight 
Removed from the heart in knowing there is one 
To share all, bear all with thee? to soothe grief, 
Yea, to so soften away its human pain 
By. a superior love, the cup to temper 
ith words of consolation and sweet hope, 
That even its very bitterness shall seem sweet, 
Forgotten in the love that offers it !” 
Description of Heilel 
«* She stands alone in her purity, like that star 
Which she doth gaze on, as irit drank 
Feeling from its rich urn! | A vi Night, 
Veil-like, is floating round her, 
the common airs: she looks as one to whom 
All knees should bow, and yet as light and graceful 
As the fleece-cloud in heaven. Her eyes are ralsed 
To that deep sky, mysterious as herself, 
Watching that e, as if she listened for 
An answer, or hoped one from it to descend 
Bright as herself, or had dreamed of such, which waking 
She dared not hope. 
* * * © 
‘© Her lips are parted, and move like rose leaves opening 
To the j invisible airs. Her hair how lightly 
Doth its pale golden wreaths, in tangled 
Luxuriance, cluster down that neck, and rest 
On her white bosom, where the violet vein 
Sheds a dim lustre, down even to her knee, 
Veiling yet hiding not the rounded shape 
Of those limbs swelling with voluptuous fulness, 
And pum through them as the softened moon 
Through the ay of shadowing leaves, where 
jeauty dwells, 
Revealed at once as on her visible throne, 
Which the eye dims with gazing on, and heart 
Owns in its faint idolatry !” 


Speaking of love— 
** TI was even thus; my heart was its own fountain, 
That flowed o’er all around it, till a new 
ing was 0 in the vision I had of thee. 





Feeling 
How hath it edme! Since thathour, content 


PRICE 8d. 


And quiet are gone; my heart thrilled with a sense 
Of pain, yet joy, till then unknown; = | eyes 
oO which were shut, and all things robed 
In lovelier hues; it was the happiness 
rng ney pers F o'er all 
ev things on w! it could repose. 
But an after r came—a shadow stole 
t sad, unfelt till then ; 
ishes, which were aimless ens 
promising some coming joy, 
Startli » as half believed ! yet sighs ind fears 
When = were fled; a a anes feelings, 
Ending in vacancy, not rest. y 
I sate on the stream’s bank, and 4 plucked 
_ flowers, and watched down the water, 
vague baseless as my thoughts, them 
Without a resting-plexe. 


7 + 
*¢ Oh, no! you cannot share with 
The feelings of a mother! 








in seeing her own 
» her voice and features, 


and innocent joys again, 
i But these are gone; 
And to memory in mockery, 
Now she who gave them is no more Y 
From the minor poems we extract part of 

‘¢ the Naiad.” 
«* This is the Naiad’s haunt: and, lo! beside 
The root of that gray tree, o’ercanopying 
With its woven branch the stream, and veiling it 


ng the dark water, 
Ai sculptor hath 
E into life ; image of his 
Idolatry he hath not seen—not so, 
For wherefore turns he from the lvisg so coldly ? 
> 


il 





sey 


, and thrill through us 
of rapture or of pain; the bard 
y rouse the slumbering thought to create grand 


On the mind’s eye, though fleeting, vague, and sha- 
But how niay cold, carved, colourless, sightless marble, 
Give back the life, love, beauty, sou! of woman? 
She stood by the extreme brink of that blue stream : 
The image of herself so standing was 

to the — hair escaped 
From the braid redundant tresses, parting 

shoulders, jing down 
m. She looked on the water, 

And saw her visible self returned: the same 
In hue and stature, and each rounded limb . 
Swelling with breathin; | pagent od a shadow! 
The sky looked in behind her, they were 
Alone ! What were then her thoughts? 
For her eye is lighted up, and a faint smile 


Is on her parting lips; and then a 





Being all dream of, sighing to possess. 

That consciousness preignt to her dark eye, 
And the faint — le on her soft cheek ; 
And then, it may be, a shade of sadness, mindful 
Of all she had heard of love, yet lary 





For she had seen none like herself :—a 
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fn the a litudes of heaven ! 
n the soli vi 
She raised her slender sagt, and unloosing 
The silk knot, down it fell, even to her knees, 
In rich , like Gonos — 
wing v Then, ding graceful, 
Sh dro degen sna om among Sowers 
And stept upon the green moss ) 
As pale 'and/asure as their veins !” 


We now conclude; and must say, amid 
the many poetical volumes which fall from 
the press, “‘ thick as the autumn leaves in 
Valambrosa,” and about as dry and unpro- 
fitable, we owe something more t praise, 
even gratitude, to an author whose work me- 
rits such attention and commendation as Cain. 

We have a few words to add on the bad 
taste, to say nothing worse of it, of the un- 
merited and ungenerous attack upon Southey— 
a man for whom our feeling of respect is equal 
to our admiration; to say nothing of a work 
which would alone ensure his immortality—we 
allude to his Colloquies. We also avow a 
cordial and true love of his Curse of Kehama 
and his Thalaba: this is no place to enter on 
his poetical merits ; but folios though they be, 
we can hold him scarce a poet who could go 
through them, as from Dan to Beersheba, and 
find all barren. 

There are many opinions of his contem- 
poraries given by this writer, which it would 
have done him more honour to have kept to 
himself ;—the caustic abuse of others does not 
exalt the writer. 





Memorials of Charles John, King of Sweden 
and Norway : illustrative of his Character, 
of his Relations with the Emperor Napoleon, 
and of the present State of his Kingdoms. 
With a Discourse on the Political Character 
of Sweden. By W. G. Meredith, Esq. A.M. 
8vo. pp. 425. London, 1829. H. Colburn. 

Havine visited Stockholm, and received much 
attention and. hospitality there, Mr. Meradith 
has endeavoured to shew his sense of these ob- 
ligations by publishing a work, which certainly 
places Sweden and its monarch in a point of 
view as favourable as possible. It is, however, 
chiefly documentary, and we might say contains 
the seeds of history rather than the tree with 
its branches and leaves. The gradual decline 
of Sweden for nearly a rer from 1721, 
when’ the Czar Peter obtained more by the 
peace of Nystad than he “ hoped for,”’ till the 
crisis of our own times, presents a useful lesson 
to nations. In 1810, Bernadotte was elected to 
the succession. Mr. Meredith glances over the 
events of the ensuing war, and then fills up his 
volume with speeches, addresses, proclamations, 
and official correspondence ; the state of affairs 
at the close of which is thus summed up— 

“ The result which was thus brought about, 
namely, the final abandonment by Sweden of 
the last of her continental possessions, and the 
formation of one great peninsular kingdom, by 
the union of the two Scandinavian nations, had 
been — in a variet < revolutions for 
upwards of a century. i in the 
locality of her territories must Jan necessity be 
accompanied by a corresponding alteration in 
the system of her policy, and in the nature of 
Th oe uni ; ‘ 

us free an ted, unfettered by a geogra- 
phical ‘incorporation with the Stems of the 

Empire of Germany, absolved from all con- 

nexion with that Confederation, the variety of 

whose interests and the intermixture of whose 
territories caused perpetual differences, Sweden 
is not, as formerly, borne by the tide of conti- 


nental systems winding round the subjects of 
political collision. Unembarrassed by the pos- 
session of distant points of attack, and free from 
the glance of ambition, she is secure and con- 
centrated in herself. She may choose her part 
or stand aloof, she may interfere or persevere 
in preserving her neutrality with greater ease 
and dignity. She is not liable to be disturbed 
by paltry debates concerning the freedom of 
navigation of rivers, or the lines of military 
roads intersecting her territories ; she does not 
see her towns garrisoned and her provinces 
occupied by the friendly forces of an over- 
whelming neighbour. The outline of her king- 
dom is no imaginary line drawn through a lake 
with all its entanglement of islands, or mean- 
dering among streams or over mountains. The 
Icy and Northern oceans, the Baltic sea, the 
Sound, and the Cattegat, guard her boundaries, 
and alike preclude all idea of aggrandizement 
on her part, and destroy all thoughts of aggres- 
sion on the part of others. On the side of 
Russia alone she has a land frontier; but 
marked as it is by the course of rivers, and mi- 
nutely set out in the act of demarcation of 1819, 
nothing but the most obstinate violation of the 
law of nations could possibly tempt either party 
to meditate its transgression. The general 
security of Sweden is the guarantee for her in- 
ternal repase. The peasant cultivates his fields 
without any apprehension that the marching or 
countermarching of hostile or friendly armies 
will plunder his stores or trample over his 
crops. Hence, and from the especial protection 
accorded by the late and the present monarch 
to the different branches of agricultural indus- 
try, so great a progress has been made, that 
from being unable to supply herself with corn, 
as was the case not many years since, Sweden 
now annually grows sufficient to leave a consi- 
derable surplus, after the quantity necessary for 
the year’s consumption has been deducted. In 
the cities of Sweden, the merchant fears neither 
siege nor bombardment, nor that legitimate 
plunder so often levied under the name of con- 
tributions on the cities of the continent. And 
even most of her seaport towns, lying as they 
do on the banks of arms of the sea, but at a 
considerable distance from the main, and well 
protected by fortifications to guard the entrance, 
are less liable to assault than those harbours 
which are scarcely a bomb-shot distance from 
the oceazi.” 

These brief extracts will shew the character 
of this volume, and we shall only add to them 
a little of what the author says of the king. 

“ The time has long arrived that Charles 
John of Sweden should be extricated from the 
pen of fugitive pamphleteers and political ad- 
venturers. Envy, indeed, will not yet be silent, 
but her whisper will not reach posterity. In 
England, we al been too apt to consider this 
king as one of the mushroom monarchs of 
Napoleon, fortunate in not being as evanes- 
cent as his fungous brethren. We forget that 
he was the free choice of a free people, and that 
perhaps no event was more galling in the life 
of Napoleon, than the election of his ancient 
brother in arms to the throne of the Vasas. 
Even those who are unprejudiced, and who pay 
homage to the talents of the king of Sweden, 
consider him only as a skilful general and a 
subdolous politician. What else he may be, 
and what are the sentiments of the writer of 
this notice with regard to him, it is unnecessary 
to state. We have no wish to interfere in the 
opinion which the reader may himself form 
from the following documents, which must 
command, if not his admiration, at least his 





attention. In them we may trace the king of 





Sweden from the moment he landed on the 
quay of Helsingbourg, to his very last meeting 
with the representatives of his people. We 
shall find him, during the course of his extra. 
ordinary career, in possible situations, and 
under the influence of all the feelings with 
which men can sympathise. As a warrior, as 
a statesman, as a patriot, as a father, as a pro. 
moter of science, and as a patron of the arts ; 
in his tent, in his cabinet, invoking an impla. 
cable despot, planning the studies of his son — 
in the hall of agriculture, in the theatres of 
universities, in the academies of science, he 
alike fixes our interest. We are surprised to 
hear one whom we have considered only as a 
successful soldier, giving utterance to feelings 
of refined sensibility in language of majestic 
eloquence.” 

But while reviewing a work that exhibits so 
much of the rise and fall of nations, it may not 
be amiss to take the opportunity of embodying 
(from sources of foreign origin) a statement 
which we had prepared touching the aggran. 
dizement of Russia; a contrast between the 
Muscovite and Ottoman in the olden times. 
At a period when the operations of Russia 
attract the whole attention of the political 
world, it may be instructing —it certainly is 
curious, to recall the strides towards mighty 
empire which that power has been making 
during the last three hundred years. 

In the year 1476, Ivan the third, the last 
Grand Duke of Moscow, succeeded to patrimo.- 
nial estates of — Geog. sq. miles. Populat. 

18,208 with 6,000,000 
In 1505, he died, bequeathing---- 24,238 -- 10,000,000 
— =~ the first Czar, 


040 + 

1598, died Feodor I 150,414 
1645, died Michael Romanof-- 237,933 -- 
1676, died Alexis 267,116 
1689, succeeded Peter I. 271,371 «> 
1725, died Peter the Great ---- 280,379 -- 
1740, died the Empress Anne-- 325,567 
1762, succeeded Catherine II. 325,609 -- 
1796, died Catherine 336, 

1825, died Alexander, 


12,000,000 
12,000,000 


15,000,000 
20,000,000 


646 -- 

ueathing to his successor, 
Nicholas I. a territory of 5,879,900 superf. square miles, 
and a population of 58,000,000 of souls! constituting an 
addition to the latter (in a short career of conquest, begun 
and ended within little more than one quarter of a cen- 
tury), of twenty-two millions! We may throw in another 
two millions at least for the natural increase of the Rus- 
sian population, conjointly with the forced increase of 
subjects pilfered from the Persian crown, during the three 
years of modest pretensions by the present 
autocrat. r mn 

To this plain statement we may add Balbi’s 
recent estimate of the actual state of the Mus- 
covite empire :— 

Superficies in square miles 
Population 

Revenue 

National Debt 

Army and Navy 

Ships of war 

Though it may not altogether comport with 
the subject mooted in the foregoing details, it 
is at least germane to the popular excitement 
of the present hour, that we should shew how 
very different is the relation in which Turkey 
now stands to Russia, to that in which she 
stood when the Muscovite first sought the 
honor of her acquaintance. Tempora mutantur, 
et illa mutatur cum illis ! 

« Anno 1490. The year in which Columbus 
discovered America was the year during which 
a species of distant acquaintance began between 
the Russian and Ottoman. At this time, Ivan 
the Third loyed Girai, the khan of the 
Crimea, to coals the first overtures to Sultan 
Bajazet, by whom they were met with this 
laconic remark,—‘ If the prince of Moscow be 
thy brother, of course ‘he is mine also!’ A 
short time after came an autograph from Ivan 
te the sultan, vindicating ‘his friend, Girai, 
from certain calumnies.” 
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Anno 1495. In the person of Michael 
Plettshejef appeared the first Russian ambas- 
sador at the court of Constantinople, bearing 
with him letters of recommendation from the 
khan of the Crimea. His object was to obtain 
an assurance that the merchants of Russia 
should be allowed to follow their commercial 
avocations in the Ottoman states without let 
or hinderance. He was instructed not to bend 
his knee, but to remain standing when he came 
into the presence of the sultan and his son, 
Mohammed, and to address himself immediately 
to the sovereign himself, But he managed to 
exceed his instructions, and refused to partake 
of a banquet of ceremony, or to allow the cloak 
of honour to be thrown over his shoulders. 
Bajazet, therefore, dismissed him in wrath, 
and in reply to the letter of credence he had 
brought with him, complained indignantly of 
the envoy’s rudeness.” 

“ Anno 1499. Alexis Golokvastof was des- 
patched on a second embassy, with a numerous 
suite of merchants, and letters to Bajazet and 
hisson. He was commissioned to procure in- 
creased privileges for the Russian traders, and 
to declare to the Ottoman sultan, ‘that the 
grand duke was ignorant of the offence laid 
at Plettshejef’s door, but was sensible that 
many sovereigns sent ambassadors to him.’ 
It was politic on the Muscovite’s part to seek 
favour in the sight of one whose troops were at 
his door, when devastating the territories of his 
brother of Poland.” 

“ Anno 1514.—The czar Vassili sent Alexe- 
jew, one of his officers, with assurances of amity 
to Selim the First ; and commanded him to say, 
‘our fathers lived on terms of brotherly unity, 
what reason is there that we, their sons, should 
not do likewise ?? He was also directed not to 
throw himself upon the floor, but to keep his 
hands crossed upon his breast, to deliver the 
presents intrusted to him, and to ask after the 
sultan’s health ; but not unless the latter should 
have previously made a similar inquiry as to 
that of the grand duke. This was the Selim, 
in whose time it grew into a common term of 
malediction. ‘Heaven grant you may be sul- 
tan Selim’s grand vizier!’ Because, says Aali, 
his historian, Selim’s viziers were oftentimes 
limited to a month’s sway, and then delivered 
over to the executioner ; for which reason it 
was customary for all the viziers appointed 
during his reign to carry their last wills in 
their bosoms; and they deemed themselves 
new-born creatures, whenever they brought 
away their heads upon their shoulders after 
they had had an audience of him !” 

It may be interesting to our readers to know, 
that the census of 1828 states the population of 
St. Petersburg at 422,166; of which 297,445 
were males, and 124,721 females. 








Elements of Medical Statistics. By F. Bisset 
Hawkins, M.D., &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 234. 
London, 1829. Longman and Co. 

THE word statistics, now so familiarly used by 

every one, was first employed about the middle 

of the last century, by a professor of Gittingen, 
to express a summary view of the physical, 
moral, and political condition of states. Many 
important facts relating to this branch of know- 
ledge had been published long before this learn- 
ed appellation was applied to them; and many 
valuable essays on the condition (as regards the 
health) of various countries, cities, towns, and 
hospitals, have been given to the warld, with- 
out the authors of these insulated reports 
dreaming that they were laying up materials 
for the important science of medical statistics. 
A mere register of occurrences, however, which 





does not tend to establish some general prin- 
ciple, is dull and valueless ;—but the writer of 
this work, thinking that the moment was arrived 
for arranging these scattered fragments into 
the rudiments of a system, has compared the 
documents afforded by different countries and 
institutions, and drawn from them many curi- 
ous and important inferences. He speaks mo- 
destly enough of his book ; and, in a well-written 
preface, observes, that he shall be amply re- 
warded “‘ if the present humble essay should 
form a temporary repository of the most im- 
portant of the labours of medical practitioners 
and political philosophers; if it should become 
one of the early milestones on a road which is 
comparatively new, rugged as yet, and unin- 
viting to the distant traveller, but which gra. 
dually discloses the most interesting prospects, 
and will at length, if I do not deceive myself 
by premature anticipation, largely recompense 
the patient adventurer.” 

Of the great extent of this subject, and the 
comprehensive range which Dr. Hawkins has 
taken in his mode of treating it, the reader 
may judge by glancing only at the table of con- 
tents, which embraces the following matters : 
—a comparison between the value of life in an- 
cient and modern times—progressive changes 
and present state of mortality in Great Britain 
—superior salubrity of Great Britain—medical 
statistics of countries—of cities—of general 
hospitals—of lying-in hospitals and of the still- 
born—of foundling hospitals, and of the dis- 
eases of children—of asylums for the insane— 
mortality of prisons—of the prevalence of sui- 
cide in different countries—of the increase and 
decrease of disease—of climate—influence of 
various conditions, professions, and modes of 
life, on longevity—average quantity of disease 
attendant on particular pursuits—statistics of 
the sexes—fruitfulness of marriage in various 
countries, &c. &c. 

These are the heads of the different chapters 
into which his work is divided; but it will be 
at once seen, from the multifarious subjects 
which are discussed, that it is only possible for 
us to give one or two specimens of the manner 
in which the author treats his science, which 
he defines, in a few words, to be the applica- 
tion of numbers to illustrate the natural his- 
tory of man in health and disease. Like a 
worthy son of Asculapius, he has a sincere 
love of his profession ; and one of his first ob- 
servations is, that medical statistics afford the 
most convincing proofs of the efficacy of medi- 
cine; for, says he, Hi tes has left a frank 
and explicit statement of the history and fate 
of forty-two cases of acute disease; among 
which thirty-seven were cases of continued 
fever: they were left almost entirely to nature, 
and no om of cure was attempted: of the 
thirty-seven, twenty-one died. Whereas, if we 
examine the returns of the Fever Hospital of 
London (in 1825), the total mortality of cases 
admited into that institution was less than one 
in seven. It is even still less than this in the 
Dublin Fever Hospital, and in the Clinical 
Wards at Edinburgh. 

In chapter 3, which professes to treat of the 
superior salubrity of Great Britain, proved by 
a general comparison with other countries, we 
meet with the following consolatory reflections. 

** Since the late peace, the principal govern- 
ments of Europe have paid much attention to 
statistics; and we possess very instructive re- 
turns from nearly all the countries, cities, and 
hospitals, on the continent. A comparison of 
these results enables us to submit a very inte- 
resting conclusion, and one which we are not 


aware to have been as yet generally received ; 





viz. that the mortality of Great. Britain, its 
cities, and its hospitals, is tly inferior to 
that of any other country in ) tn and that 
it is incontestable, that Great Britain is at pre. 
sent the most healthy country with which we 
are acquainted, and that it has been gradually 
tending to that point for the last fifty years. 
It is remarkable that this superior value of life 
in Great Britain is not confined to any particular 
districts or classes of individuals. To whatever 
point we turn our view, the advantage is still 
the same: the man of affluence, the pauper- 
patient of the hospital, the sailor and the sol- 
dier on active service, the prisoner of war, the 
inmate of a jail,—all enjoy better tenure of 
existence from this country than from any 
other of which we have been able to consult 
the records. It has been long the fashion, both 
abroad and at home, to exhaust every variety 
of reproach on the climate of our country, and 
particularly on the atmosphere of London ; and 
yet we shall find, that the most favoured spots 
in Europe—the places which have long been 
selected as the resort of invalids, and the foun. 
tains of health—are far more fatal to life than 
even this great metropolis.” 

The country which approaches the nearest to 
England in salubrity, is the Pays de Vaud, 
where the mortality is one in forty-nine; 
whereas, the annual deaths in England and 
Wales are only one in sixty. This is grati- 
fying information; nor is the superiority of 
England and its metropolis visible only in 
the longevity of its free and opulent inha- 
bitants generally, but even maintains itself 
among the victims of improvidence and crimi- 
nal excess, and the unfortunate inmates of 
prisons. To judge from the details of France, 
it would appear, that the highest mortality 
any where known is at the Depot de Men- 
dicité of St. Denis, at Paris, where the an- 
nual deaths are one in three; while, on the 
other hand, here, in the heart of our metro- 
polis, of 300 prisoners received in the Fleet 
Prison during the year ending the 9th March, 
1828, only four died ; which is a mortality of 
one in seventy-five. Another fact is mentioned 
by Dr. Hawkins, which is as creditable to the 
humanity of our government as it is favourable 
to the salubrity of our climate. At p. 160, we 
learn—‘‘ So great was the care taken of pri- 
soners of war in this country, that in the year 
1813 the mortality amongst them was only one 
in fifty-five—not one half of what occurs to 
the whole population of Rome—although these 
persons were labouring under most of the pri- 
vations which embitter or enfeeble existence.” 

On the topic of suicide we have also a very 
pleasing conclusion to draw in respect to Eng- 
land; as, in spite of ancient prejudices and the 
influence of the notorious month of November, 
it really turns out, on accurate calculation, that 
the English are less disposed to suicide than 
any other people who have attained a similar 
grade of civilisation. 

We have perhaps dwelt too much upon the 
points immediately relating to ourselves and 
our own country, to the neglect of those parts 
of our author’s work which treat of the condi- 
tion of foreign states; these are, however, full 
of interest. 

Climatology — a word, by the by, which 
sounds strangely in our ears—would fill an en- 
tire volume with important statistical facts. 
Dr. Hawkins divides the earth into four prin- 
cipal climates: first, the warm and dry, as the 
deserts of Sahara and Arabia ;—secondly, the 
warm and moist—in Bengal, Mesopotamia, and 
other countries, where an eternal verdure exists, 
and which are the birth-places of the giants of 
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the vegetable kingdom, where the reptiles are 
pate 9 the human race is robust, and its 
generations rapid ; but its character approaches 
the brute; the skin is black, and the tempera- 
ment phlegmatic ;—thirdly, the cold and dry 
climate nourishes a vigorous, but not luxuriant 
vegetation ; the waters are generally pure, but 
hard ; the animals and men enjoy strength and 
health; the sanguine temperament and white 
skin predominate in this climate, which in- 
cludes the largest portion of Europe and Asia; 
—fourthly, the cold and moist climate, as in 
Siberia and the North of Canada. Here the 
vegetation is reduced to a few stunted shrubs 
and to creeping mosses ; the animals are clothed 
in a thick fur, under which they pass half the 
year torpidly; man is large, but feeble and 
heavy ; the copper-red skin, and the melancho- 
lic temperament, seem to prevail. 

On the subject of population, and the com- 
parative fruitfulness of marriage in various 
countries—a most interesting topic, which was 
first introduced to the consideration of political 
economists by the speculations of Malthus, and 
has been very lately again brought before the 
public by the clever book of Mr. Sadler on Ire- 
land,*—the details given by Dr. Hawkins are 
well worth the most attentive consideration. 

But we must conclude this slight sketch of 
the Elements of Medical Statistics, though we 
cannot do so without begging the reader will 
not allow the numerous tables which will catch 
his eye as he carelessly turns over the leaves of 
the volume to deter him by their uninviting as- 
pect from perusing the text with care and at- 
tention. The variety and curious nature of the 
information he will meet with in the course of 
his reading will amply repay him for his resolu- 
tion. The author is evidently a man of great 
research has selected his facts and observa- 
tions from every well-authenticated document 
to which he could have access, in whatever lan- 
guage published, whether ancient or modern, 
French, German, Italian, or in his own tongue. 
It is a book which we hail as a real acquisition 
to our store of useful knowledge ; and, though 
it has been compiled with considerable labour, 
from the simple, easy, and unaffected style in 
which it is written, will be found very agree. 
able and amusing reading. 








The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
Vol. III. Part L 

THE annexed remarks, for which we conld not 

make room last week, claim selection, as the 

conclusion of our review of this excellent 

volume. 

“* Men circumstanced like Walton, Defoe, 
and Lillo, are well fitted, it may be remarked, 
to give new vigour to the literature of a coun- 
try, by infusing into it something of what we 
may call the spirit of the living world, when it 
is waxing feeble under the regimen of recluse 
students and dealers in mere erudition. Their 
works are almost sure to bear the stamp of 
originality in conception and manner, which is 
in literature the very principle of life and 
strength. The point from which they look to 





* In reference to Mr. Sadler, Dr. Hawhins observes, 
that that gentleman appears to have been anticipated by 
Muret, so long ago as 1766, who entertained the same 
opinions; viz. that the fecundity of human beings is, 
ceteris paribus, in the inverse ratio of the condensation of 
their numbers. Muret, in the Mem. Soc. Economique de 
Berne, a his astonishment at finding that the pro- 
portion of births in the Pays de Vaud was much less than 
in other countries, although the duration of life was 
greater; and came to the conclusion, that healthy coun- 
tries, having less fecundity, will not overpeople them- 
selves ; one that the py Sep by their extra- 
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fore, not to be entirely original. 


their subject is different from that which the 
mere scholar would naturally select ; their sub- 
ject itself is probably not one which he would 
have chosen ; and, at all events, the concep- 
tions it suggests will amalgamate with different 
associations, and take altogether a different 
shape and character. Erudition, that should 
be but the furniture, is too often made the 
food, of the mind; which, under such unfit 
sustenance, is apt to languish and dry away. 
Aman who mixes much with the world is little 
liable to have his powers of thinking thus de- 
stroyed by being crushed under the worn and 
cast-off thoughts of his predecessors ; for his 
mind cannot fail to be kept awake by the stir 
of the living world about him, which will act 
upon it like a healthy breeze, blowing away 
all dust and rubbish, and keeping its faculties 
in their proper tone. But if, in addition to 
this salutary intercourse, a man of true genius 
shall have been further exposed to the neces- 
sity of acquiring his knowledge of literature 
principally by his own efforts, and of working 
out his own way to that mastery over his 
thoughts and expressions which constitutes the 
power of writing, it is probable that, whatever 
may be his deficiencies in other respects (which, 
if they were ever so many, the possession of 
true genius will go far to cover), his produc- 
tions will have the advantage, in respect of 
originality, over those of an equally gifted but 
more regularly educated mind. In the very 
style of the writers we have mentioned, espe- 
cially of the two first, there is a charm of na- 
ture, which we generally look for in vain 
among the compositions of more learned .wits. 
In Defoe’s political works, too, there is often 
all the vigour and dexterity of a most consum- 
mate rhetoric, rendered only more effective 
by. many a racy idiom which would probably 
have been rejected by a mere rhetorician of 
the schools. illo’s tragedies, again, full of 
power and pathos, are unlike any thing else in 
the dramatic literature, either of our own or 
any other country. It seems as if we could 
tell almost by the perusal of them that their 
author must have been in business— that he 
was a regularly bred tradesman, as well as a 
self-taught poet. The humblest and the high- 
est walks of life are both favourite regions of 
poetry ; Lillo is the only poet of middle life. 
His personages are merely the ordinary men 
and women we meet with every day,— neither 
heroes and emperors, nor beggars and banditti ; 
and his scenes are mostly in streets, or on 
country roads, by daylight, and at evening in 
domestic parlours. Yet even to common life 
he has communicated not a little of the excite. 
ment of poetry. This is true originality ; one 
of the feats of genius, to which nothing is im- 
possible.” 

Though not new, the subjoined story is not 
so generally known as to divest it of any of its 
interest. 

‘** The celebrated Bernard Palissy, to whom 
France was indebted, in the sixteenth century, 
for the introduction of the manufacture of en- 
amelled pottery, had his attention first attracted 
to the art, his improvements in which form to 
this time the glory of his name among his 
countrymen, by having one day seen by chance 
a beautiful enamelled cup, which had been 
brought from Italy. He was then struggling 
to support his family by his attempts in the art 
of painting, in which he was self-taught; and 
it immediately occurred to him that, if he 
could discover the secret of making these cups, 
his toils and difficulties. would be at an end. 
From that moment his whole thoughts were 





directed to this object ; and in one of his works 








he has himself given us such an account of the 
unconquerable zeal with which he prosecuted 
his experiments, as it is impossible to read 
without the deepest interest. For some time 
he had little or nothing to expend upon the 
pursuit which he had so much at heart; but at 
last he happened to receive a considerable sum 
of money for a work which he had finished, and 
this enabled him to commence his researches, 
He spent the whole of his money, however, 
without meeting with any success; and he was 
now poorer than ever. Yet it was in vain that 
his wife and his friends besought him to re. 
linquish what they deemed his chimerical and 
ruinous project. He borrowed more money, 
with which he repeated his experiments ; and, 
when he had no more fuel wherewith to feed 
his furnaces, he cut down his chairs and tables 
for that purpose. Still his success was incon. 
siderable. He was now actually obliged to 
give a person, who had assisted him, part of 
his clothes by way of remuneration, having 
nothing else left; and, with his wife and chil. 
dren starving before his eyes, and by their 
appearance silently reprvaching him as the 
cause of their sufferings, he was at heart mi. 
serable enough. But he neither despaired, nor 
suffered his friends to know what he felt ; 
preserving, in the midst of all his misery, a gay 
demeanour, and losing no opportunity of re. 
newing his pursuit of the object which he all 
the while felt confident he should one day ac- 
complish. And at last, after sixteen years of 
persevering exertion, his efforts were crowned 
with complete success, and his fortune was 
made. Palissy was, in all respects, one of the 
most extraordinary men of his time; in his 
moral character displaying a high-mindedness 
and commanding energy altogether in harmony 
with the reach and originality of conception b 
which his understanding was distinguish 
Although a Protestant, he had escaped, through 
the royal favour, from the massacre of St. Bar. 
tholomew ; but, having been soon after shut up 
in the Bastile, he was. visited in his prison by 
the king, who told him, that if he did not com- 
ply with the established religion, he should be 
forced, however unwillingly, to leave him in 
the hands of his enemies. ‘ Forced!’ replied 
Palissy. ‘ This is not to speak like a king ; 
but they who force you cannot force me—I can 
die!’ He never regained his liberty, but 
ended his life in the Bastile, in the ninetieth 
year of his age.” ; 

With this we finish our extracts from a 
little work of which we cannot express too 
good an opinion: though few, they will speak 
to its character. Among the persons instanced, 
we observe Ibbotson, the English Berghem— 
Chantrey, and Canova; and we merely allude 
to them for the sake of mentioning, that several 
years ago we collected some materials for a 
biography of the first, which the pressure of 
other matters prevented us from arranging and 
publishing in our Gazette ;—and adding from a 
foreign author a brief paragraph respecting the 
two latter, which, had it been known to the 
intelligent editor, might fairly have been incor- 
porated in this Part of the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. 

“+ Accident is a necessary ingredient in the de- 
termination of man’s destiny. R ha a: mo- 
ther had designed him for the profession, 
and with that view sent him to a school at 
Sheffield. It chanced, however, that on his 
way to it his attention was attracted by the 
figures set up in the window of one Ramsey, @ 
carver and gilder. This circumstance deter- 
mined the character of the youth’s future . pur- 
suits; and the mind which might have bewil- 
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dered itself among the subtleties of Justinian 
and Coke, was directed by Ramsay in the 
track of its natural powers and impulse.—An 
accident was equally subservient to the deter- 
mination of Canova’s career. His native vil- 
lage of Possagno was a feudal appendage of 
the Falieri family. At a banquet given by the 
elder member of that family, when Canova 
had scarcely attained his twelfth year, he mo- 
delled the figure of a lion in butter with a 
spirit and fidelity which excited general ad- 
miration ; and the humble rustic modeller was 
immediately adopted as a protégé of the Fa- 
lierii, and sent te acquire the mechanical prin- 
ciples of the plastic art under the tuition of a 
sculptor at Bassano. The earliest successful 
effort of his chisel was an Eurydice in white 
marble, which he produced in his seventeenth 
year. We have seen that his first attempt 
was alion; the same animal, wrought for the 
great monument which records the consum- 
mation of Swiss independence, was the closing 
achievement of his chaste and splendid genius. 
Tantopere caco casu efficitur.”” 








Sir James Turner’s Memoirs. 
[Second yee ay 8 

Havine seen our author safely delivered from 
imprisonment at Hull in 1649, we shall briefly 
accompany him abroad, where many plans were 
agitated, by the numerous emigrants of that 
period, for the restoration of King Charles. 
Here we learn that want of money prevented 
him from joining in the expedition of Mon- 
trose, 1650, respecting which gallant leader, 
and other affairs of the time, however, he says: 
“T went by land to Holland, accompanied with 
Colonell Sibbald, who carried letters from Mon- 
trose both to Scotland and Ireland. From Ro- 
terdame I wrote with him'to my wife at Edin- 
burgh, to furnish him with a considerable peece 
of money (for he was not well stored), which 
she did; and he had his heade chopd of not 
long after at the Crosse of Edinburgh; so I 
losd both my friend and my money. My wife, 
in a stormie and tempestuous winter, gave me 
a visite in Holland; and haveing furnished me 
with what I most stood in need of, returnd 
with much trouble and danger to Scotland. I 
pasd the rest of the winter in visiteing the best 
places in Holland; and in March of the yeare 
1650, went to Breda to attend the treatie be- 
tuene the King and his Scottish subjects; the 
issue wherof was a gracieous condiscendence of 
his majestie to all or most of their demands ; 
and with them he went to Scotland, accompa- 
nied with severall lords, who after his arriveall 
were removd from him, and himselfe so used 
as I wish posteritie may never know.” 

In 1651 he adds: ‘ I went privatlie to Fife, 
where I had the comfort to meet with my 
deare wife, who, haveing put her best things in 
the Castle of Edinburgh, andleft the rest to their 

, came and livd with me that winter at 
Disart. About this time, the monstrous Re- 
monstrance was hatchd; and if Lambert had 
not, by good fortune to us all, beaten Colonell 

at Hammilton, I beleeve the king had 
beene just as safe at St. Jonston as his father 
was at Westminster. The desperate condition 
of affaires movd some of the best-naturd of the 
Presbiterian cleargie to thinke of some meane, 
to bring as many hands to fight against the 
publike enemie as was possible; and therfor, 
notwithstanding all their acts of assemblies and 
commissions of the kirk to the contrare, they 
declared all capable of charge in state or mali- 
tia, who would satisfie the church, by a publike 
acknowledgment of their repentance for their 
accession to that sinfull and unlawfull engadg- 








ment. The king commanded all who had a 
mind to serve him, to follow the churches di- 
rection in this point. Heerupon Duke Hamil- 
ton, the Earles of Craufurd and Lauderdaill, 
with many others, were admitted to court, and 
numbers of officers ressaved and put in charge, 
and entrusted with new levies. My guilt in 
affronting the ministrie (as they calld it), in 
the person of Mr. Dick at Glasgow, and my 
other command in the west, retarded my ad- 
mission very long; bot at length I am ab- 
solved, and made adjutant -generall of the 
foot; and after the misfortunate rencounter 
at Innerkeithen, had once more Lieutenant- 
Generall Holburns regiment given me by his 
majesties command. Behold a fearfull sinne! 
The ministers of the Gospell ressaved all our 
repentances as unfained, thogh they knew well 
enough they were bot counterfeit ; and we, on 
the other hand, made no scruple to declare that 
engadgment to be unlaufull and sinfull, deceit- 
fullie speakeing against the dictates of our 
oune consciences and judgments. If this was 
not to mocke the all-knoweing and all-seeing 
God to his face, then I declare myselfe not to 
know what a fearefull sinne hipocrisie is. The 
defeate of that part of the armie at Innerkei- 
then, Cromwells march with most of his forces 
to St. Jonston, whereby he cut all succourse of 
men and meate from the North, obliged the 
king, with the advice of the committee of 
estates, to lay present hold on occasion to leave 
the rebell behind him, and march with his 
whole armie from Stirline into England. The 
horse and dragoons might be about foure thou- 
sand; and the foot, as I reckoned them that 
day we marched from Stirline Park, were up- 
wards of nine thousand. A traine of artillerie 
of some field peeces and leather canon we had, 
with suteable amunition, under the conduct of 
Sir James Wemis, generall of the artillerie. 
We got quicklie to English ground, bot with a 
great deale of mischiefe to all these poore 
Scotch people by whose dwellings we marchd, 
robbing and plundering being used by the 
sojors, even to admiration and inhumanitie. 
Neere to Carlile, the king is proclaimd king 
of England and Ireland, with the great accla- 
mations of the armie; and severe commands 
made against all other robberies, plunderings, 
and exactions; which being put in execution 
by hanging tuo or three, were well enough ob- 
served, and very good order and discipline 
keepd the whole march. I will not amuse 
myselfe to relate all the particulars, circum- 
stances, or miscarieages of this unfortunate ex- 
pedition, my intention being to speake of what 
befell myselfe till this present yeare of God. 
In that armie I was colonell of foot, and adju- 
tant-generall ; and with no better fortune then 
I had when I exercd these charges in the yeare 
1648.” 

At the ensuing defeat of Worcester, Sir 
James was taken, but contrived to escape at 
Oxford, and came to London (whither his com- 
panions were marched prisoners) in disguise. 
His proceedings are very characteristic of these 
strange and eventful days. 

“ The search, which was not very strict, 
being over, and the prisoners with their guards 
prettie well advanced touards London, I creepd 
out of my retreate, and in a very pitiefull dis- 
guise, accompanied with halfe-a-dozen of water- 
men (who had all served the late king as so- 
jors), tooke my journey straight to London. 
The first day I walkd a-foot to Morley, which 
was tuentie miles from Oxford; but my feet 
were so spoiled with the clouted shooes which 
I wore, and myself so wearie, that my com- 
panions were forced to carry me almost the last 





tuo miles. .Lustie, strong, and loyall fellows 
they were, bot extreamlie debauchd. They 
misd not ‘one ale-house in the way; and my 
paying for all the ale and beere they dranke 
(for I thanke God they wold drinke no wine) 
did not at all trouble me; but. it was a vexa- 
tion to me to drinke cup for cup with them, els 
they sould have had no good opinion of me, and 
to them I was necessitated to reveale myselfe, 
my honnest barger goeing before us all the 
way a horsebacke, and so serving us for a 
scout. At Morley I hird ane old carkasse of a 
horse from a knaveish old fellow, who made 
himselfe exceeding merrie with me, jeering me 
verie broadlie; and indeed I was in so wofull a 
plight that I was ridiculous enough, neither 
could any man have conceavd that ever I had 
beene ane officer in any armie of the world. 
On horseback I came from Bramford, thret- 
teene miles from Morley, and seven from Lon. 
don, aud rode thorough at leaste tuo hundreth 
red coates that had convoyd my countreymen 
to Titlefield ; bot was well seconded in passing 
them by my trustie comrades the watermen. 
At Bramford I tooke oares, and in the night 
time landed at Westminster staires, which I 
had never seene; for I came in ane evil houre 
to London, where I had never beene before. 
I was lodgd that night with ane honest Welch- 
man, to whom my barger reveald what I was, 
that he might make me knoune to some of the 
royall partie, for I had no acquaintances in that 
great citie. After I had reposed myselfe tuo 
days, wherof I stood in great need, some clothes, 
linnens, and a litle money, were sent me by 
three honnest men, and brought to me by my 
hoste. The clothes I accepted, bot refusd the 
money; and nixt night I was brought by water 
to the citie, to the three gentlemen who had 
sent meso sure tokens of their kindnes, and 
whom I had never seene all my life before. 
Three loyall persons they were, who, after 
they had made themselvs knoune to me, they 
desired'a particular rehearseall of the king’s 
misfortunate expedition, and his losse at Wor- 
cester ; which they heard with as grievd hearts 
as I related it. They thought it fit to lodge 
me in a publike inne within the citie, and en- 
trusted me to the care of the drawer, who was 
both ane honnest and ane understanding fellow. 
That house I changed, and so did I many 
others, till I lighted on the house of ane hon- 
nest widow, who had no creature in the house 
with her bot her oune daughter; and there in- 
deed I was as secure as if I had beene in my 
mother’s house. Severall appointments were 
made betueene my three noble friends and me, 
and all punctuallie keepd. Their kindness I 
can never forget, unles I intend to accuse 
myselfe of the highest ingratitude. They en- 
trusted me with a message to the king, wherin 
his majestie was neerlie concernd, which I 
faithfullie delivered to him at Paris.” 

Returning from Scotland in 1664, Sir James 
staid a month at Bruges, as he tells us, “ Part- 
lie to see my old acquaintances, whom I knew 
not when I sould see againe; partlie to cure 
myself of a disease which is epidemicall allmost 
in the place from whence I brought it, the 
Hielands; I meane the ich or scab, the hote 
bathes of that citie being excellent for it.” 

What will our northern friends say to this 
picture of their country? It is very different 
now, but then we do not wonder at the sequel 
of the sentence just quoted, where the patient 
relates, ‘* I got his majesties passe to goe to 
Bremen, bot not to leave his service. Haveing 
kisd his and the princesse royalls hands, and 
taken my leave at court, I left Aken the very 
same day.” 
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His majesty and the princess were quite 
right to have the cure of the baths of Bruges 
ected before the ceremony of kissing of 

ds took place ! 

Till near the era of the restoration, Sir 
James served in the Danish army; and after 
that event, it was not till 1662 that he was 
employed in a military charge ; which brings us 
to the third part of these Memoirs. And this 
portion will, in our judgment, be found the 
most interesting to Scots, and, probably, to 
English readers; for it contains a full narra- 
tion of the short insurrection of the Covenant- 
ers in 1666, and of those previous oppressive 

ings of the writer in the west of Scot- 

d, which seem, in spite of his glosses, 
in a great measure to have provoked that 
rising. These he attempts to extenuate and 
justify; but with indifferent success, since 
the result was, that a committee of inquiry 
into his conduct, even by the council whom 
he served, led to his being deprived of his 
commissions and disgraced. Having, as we 
have noticed, by fining, cessing, quartering sol- 
diers, &c. &c., during several expeditions in 
support of episcopacy against presbyterianism, 
excited a spirit of resistance among the Cove- 
nanters, they rebelled; and one of their first 
acts was to make their persecutor prisoner. In 
this condition, and in hourly fear of death, he 
was marched about by them in all their move- 
ments, for the fortnight of their continuance ; 
and of which his accounts are extremely curi- 
ous. We regret that we can only select a few 
—. 

‘“* Towards the evening, Mr. Robbinsone and 
Mr. Crukshank gave me a visite; I calld for 
some ale, purposlie to heare one of them blesse 
it. It fell Mr. Robbisone to seeke the blessing, 
who said one of the most bombastick graces 
that ever I heard in my life. He summond 
God Allmightie very imperiouslie to be their 
secondarie (for that was his language) ; ‘ and 
if,’ said he, ‘ thou wilt not be our secondarie, 
we will not fight for thee at all—for it is not 
our cause, bot thy cause; and if thou wilt not 
fight for our cause and thy oune cause, we are 
not obliged to fight for it. They say,’ said 
he, ‘ that dukes, earls, and lords, are comeing 
with the kings generall against us; bot they 
shall be nothing bot a threshing to us.’ 
This grace did more fullie satisfie me of the 
follie and injustice of their cause, then the ale 
did quench my thirst. That night they sent 
severall parties abroad, who brought many 
horses to them. Oune partie they sent to the 
toune of Aire, which brought out of the tol- 
booth all these armes, which E. Glencairne 
and I had taken from the countrey people the 
yeare before. * ad 

“ IT was taken into a contrey house under 
pretence to. refresh; but it was, that I sould 
not looke upon their armie vl so they were 
pleasd to call it), till they marshalld it 
rightlie. At length I was mounted and led 
along the reare of both horse and foot; and 
therafter I was brought to the front of the 
battell, where I did not let the opportunitie 
slip to reckon them. I found their horse did 
consist of foure hundreth and fortie, and the 
foot of five hundreth and upwards, besides the 
partie of horse which was at Lainrick, and 
some other small parties which they had sent 
abroad to plunder horses ;—a Sundayes exer- 
cise, proper onlie for phanaticks. The horse 
men were armed for most part with suord and 
pistoll, some onlie with suords. The foot, 
with musket, pike, sith, forke, and suord ; and 
some with staves, great and long. There I 
saw tuo of their troopes skirmish against other 
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tuo (for in foure troopes their cavallerie was 
divided), which I confesse they did handsom- 
lie, to my great admiration. I wonderd at the 
agilitie of both horse and rider, and to see 
them keepe troope so well, and how they had 
comd to that perfection in so short a time.” 

“ That night a councell or committee was 
keepd, where it was concluded, that nixt morn- 
ing, the Covenant sould be renewd and suorne. 
And the question was, whether immediatlie 
after they sould put me to death; they who 
were for it pretended ane article of the Cove- 
nant obliged them to bring all malignants to 
condigne punishment. Bot it was resolvd that 
I sould not dy so soone, bot endeavors sould be 
used to gaine me. All this was told me by 
one of my intelligencers before tuo of the 
clocke nixt morning. Yet I have heard since, 
that it was formallie put to the vote, whether 
I sould die presentlie or be delayed, and that 
delay was carried in the councell by one vote 
onlie. Let now all people of impartiall judg- 
ments determine whether this armie of pre- 
tended saints spent this Lords day as Christ- 
ians ought to do; and these who make Sab- 
bath breakeing a crying sinne, how will they 
excuse this crue of rebellious hipocrites, who 
began that dayes worke in the morning with 
stealeing a silver spoone and a night goune at 
Douglas, and spent the rest of the day most of 
them in exerciseing in a militarie way, and 
the rest in plundring houses and horses, and 
did not bestow one hour or minute of it in the 
Lordes service, either in prayers, praises, or 
preaching? Bot they made a good amends 
at night, for omitting the dueties of the day, 
by passing one act for renewing the Covenant, 
and ane other for murthering me whenever 
they sould think it fitting. This I shall say, 
they were not to learne to plunder, and that I 
have not seen lesse of divine worship any 
where, than I saw in that army of theirs; for 
though at their rendevouses and halts they 
had opportunitie enough everie day for it, yet 
did I never heare any of their ministers (and 
as themselves told me, there was not so few as 
tuo and threttie of them, wherof onlie five or 
sixe conversed with me) either pray, preach, 
or sing psalmes ; neither could I learne that it 
was ever practisd publiklie, except once by 
Mr. Robbisone at Corsfairne, ane other time 
by Mr. Welch at Damellinton, and now the 
third time by Mr. Semple at Lanrick, where 
the laufull pastor was forced to resigne his 
pulpit to him; what they did in severall 
quarters I know not, perhaps they had some 
familie exercise there. I am sure in my quar- 
ters my guards neither prayd nor praisd, for 
any thing I ever heard; and being for most 
part in one room together, it is to be supposed 
I must have beene a witness to their devo- 
tions. Bot I confesse I was more overwearied 
with the tediousnes and impertinencies of their 
graces before and after meate, than I was 
either with the scarsnes or badnes of my 
meate and drinke. It was now Monday morn- 
ing, the tuentie sixth of the month, when one 
of their ministers did reade the Covenant on 
the top of the staires of the tolbooth, which 
was suorne by all the assistants. Bot neither 
I nor any of my guards were invited to that 
morning exercise.” 

At last, when “ the saincts” were routed by 
the king’s forces, Sir James says— 

‘* When I saw the encounter wold be in- 
evitable, and that my guards were doubtfull of 
the event, I thought it hie time to propone 
that to them which I had long premeditated, 
and which none of them could at that nick of 





time reveale without their oune danger. ‘My 





friends,’ said I, brusklie, ‘the day will be 
either yours or ours. If yours, I am still your 
prisoner ; and I beleeve I shall not be long 
troubled with you after your victorie. If the 
day proves ours, your lives and mine are in 
equall danger. If, then, the kings forces gaine 
the victorie, defend you me from the violence 
of your partie in the flight, and I shall assure 
you of your lives.” To this proposition the 
eight who were with me (for the other eight 
had left me to my fortune) readilie assented. 
‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ put your suords in your left 
hands, and hold up your right hands to hea. 
ven, and let both you and me sueare the per- 
formance of our mutuall promises.’ This was 
presentlie done. ‘And who will now say,’ 
said I, ‘ that I am not a Covenanter ?’ Not 
long after this we might heare Mr. Welch and 
Mr. Semple out very loudlie and ve 

often, ‘ The God of Jacob, the God of Jacob,’ 
without adding any more. This was because 
they saw our commanded men give some 
ground: my very latlie suorne guards echoed 
the same words —‘ The God of Jacob, the 
God of Jacob.’ I askd them what they meant. 
They ansuered, Could I not see the Lord of 
Hostes fighting for them? I told them then 
very passionatlie, that they understood not 
their oune condition ; for they might see that 
party which they thought was beaten rally and 
stand. They could not bot see the whole 
bodie of our foot, and left wing of our horse, 
advance with much courage and in very good 
order, with trumpets sounding and drums 
beateing. ‘ And in one word,’ said I, ‘if your 
partie doe not reele, runne, and fly, within one 
quarter of ane houre, then I shall be contented 
you pistoll me.’ It fell out so, that thogh 
the rebells, for their number, fought desperat- 
lie enough, yet it pleased the Lord that the 

were beaten, and their horse fled apace. Whi 

I thought to make use of this opportunitie, 
came Canon of Mondroget, bleeding very fast— 
for wounded he was. He had professed kind- 
nes to me formerlie for some curtesies I had 
done to some neere friends of his; bot he told 
me then, that I must goe with him. I ansuered, 
that I was so pitifullie ill mounted that I could 
not ride up with him; besides, he knew I 
had no spurre allowd me, wherby I might 
helpe my nagge torun. Bot he replyd, it was 
probable some of their officers might be made 
prisoners, and that I might helpe by exchange 
to relieve them; therfor forward I must 
goe, for he neither could or would leave me 
behind him, and tooke God to witness it was 
much against his will. I told him, that since 
sure it was he could not get me forward with 
him as I was mounted, and his partie being 
routed, and himselfe wounded, it wold be no 
advantage to him to kill a person who had 
never done him any injury, whatever other 
crimes were layd to his charge ; and with that 
I lookd over my shoulder (for my guards still 
fored me to ride after him), and saw our horse 
pursueing eagerlie enough, and were not farre 
from us. Then I calld to Mondroget, and 
advisd him to look about and see who was 
pursueing him, telling him it was now more 
time to save his oune life, than to seek after 
ane other mans. This advice he followd by 
galloping away. Foure more of my guards 
had left me out of feare; the other foure were 
soone persuaded to turne with me. I then 
commanded a drummer of mine, who had 
waited constantlie upon me, to tell any officer 
he met with that I was there. He rencoun- 
terd with Alexander Cokburne, a servant of 
my Lord Duke Hammiltons, who was well 
armd and mounted. He came to me with 
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much kindnes, and gave me arid my prisoners 
(for such were now my guards) the word and 
the signe, and conducted me to my lord duke. 
His grace was pleasd to ressave me with much 
civilitie and favour, and entertaind me with 
expressions of so much kindnes, as I doe 
reallie acknowledge not to have deserved. He 

ve order likewise that my prisoners sould be 
Findly used, till nixt day they were deliverd 
to the foot guards: and not long after, upon 
my humble supplication, had their lives and 
liberties granted them.” 

He was, however, as we have stated, called 
to account for his transactions in the west, 
and dismissed the king’s service; the details 
of which (with an appendix of correspondence, 
&c., including letters from the Duke and 
Duchess of Hamilton, Lord Arran, Lord Ross, 
Gilbert Burnet, &c. &c.) conclude the volume. 
Into these we have not room to enter, and can 
only give our opinion, that the author’s “ mis- 
fortunes’? were justly merited by his want of 
all principles but those of the Dalgetty school. 
He was, in a word, a soldier for any body’s 
pay; and, so that he gained, cared for no suf- 
ferings on any side. His book is a singular 
record of this, and a striking picture of the 
bad age in which he flourished. 








Some Account of Edward Ruppel, and his 
Travels in Northern Africa. 

WE left the traveller [see our No. 645; and 
we regret having deferred the continuation of 
the paper so long,] on the eve ‘of starting 
from Alexandria to make his way up the Nile. 
In a letter dated from Cairo in October 1822, 
he says, among other things, ** I am determined 
to pass two whole years in the negro states of 
Kordofan, Deir, and Darfour. * * * 
Hey and myself will be obliged to mount guard 
alternately during the night, for the protection 
of our property and lives, especially in the 
desert. Conceive, therefore, what our situation 
would be, were one of us to fall sick in such a 
region. God’s holy will be done; we want 
neither courage nor zeal. If I return, I shall 
enjoy the consciousness of having promoted the 
cause of science by suecess in a difficult under- 
taking; and this will entitle me to distinction 
among my fellow-countrymen.”’ 

In December he reached Nubia, where he 
encamped at Sukot, which, the very day 
after his departure, was attacked by the 
rebel Arabs, who put the garrison, including 
Ismael Pasha, the son of the viceroy of 
Egypt, to the sword. After this miraculous 
escape, the travellers were detained two months 
in Dongola by the troubled state of the 
country: a detention which was somewhat 
counterbalanced by the cordial reception they 
received from Abdim-bey, the sovereign of that 
country. On the 17th April, they set out for 
the country of Korti, where M. Hey made an 
excursion into its mountainous desert, killed 
and prepared several ostriches, and six gazelles, 
all of them nearly as large as the horse; among 
the latter was the antilope leucorix, an animal 
valuable from its rarity. In this expedition he 
obtained the first specimen of the canis pictus, 
(hyena picta of Temminck), as well as an 
immense species of land-tortoise, the testudo 
Schepfii of the Frankfort museum :—whilst 
Ruppel, on his part, was busied at Ambukol, 
in adding to his collections in natural history. 
Hence they returned to Dongola on the ap- 
proach of the rainy season ; and M. Hey being 
constrained to keep his bed in consequence of 
excessive fatigue, was lodged under Abdim- 
bey’s roof, where Ruppel left him on his return 
to Cairo. “The bey,” says he, (his own 











camels being invalided), “‘ had given me four- 
teen of those animals, and I set out towards 
the end of July. I was scarcely half-way from 
Wadi-Halfa, when I was alarmed by intelli- 
gence that the Bisharie Arabs had shewn 
themselves on the western bank of the Nile, 
within a day’s march of us in a northerly direc- 
tion, had plundered a vessel and several dwel- 
lings, and put some men to death. I instantly 
determined on continuing my route by forced 
marches through the desert, so as to keep at a 
good distance from that stream. We at first 
travelled three and twenty hours a day un- 
interruptedly; and then, giving four short 
hours’ rest to man and beast, continued our 
march at the rate of twenty. It was our good 
fortune to escape the danger; but you will 
readily imagine not only what I must have en- 
dured, particularly from our forced marches 
in the night, but how much our cargo must 
have been injured; none of it indeed so much 
as the skeletons, which were protected by mats 
only. Fossils were not the least attractive 
objects of my attention during the journey : 
among others, I found, under the nineteenth 
degree of northern latitude, a considerable 
number of hippopotamus’ bones in a petrified 
state. When I meet with an occasion to 
despatch them, I shall accompany them by 
elucidatory remarks.” 

Such were the results of Ruppel’s first 
journey into Nubia. Ten years back, an ex. 
pedition from Cairo to Dongola would have been 
accounted a prodigy in the annals of voyages 
and discoveries; yet here we see our friend not 
only making his hazardous way to that clime, 
but returning, for the sole purpose of forwarding 
the curiosities he had amassed to his native 


M.|country. He had no sooner effected this object, 


than he set about the prosecution of his ulterior 
projects, and returned to Dongola, whence he 
writes, in November 1823, on the eve of his 
departure for Schendi and Kordofan: “ I am 
obliged to carry eatables with me for the whole 
journey ; for every one of the ancient fields has 
been converted into deserts by the exterminat- 
ing scourge of a war which has lasted three 
years. Besides Hey and myself, our caravan 
consists of a European chasseur, whom I en- 
gaged at Cairo, two slaves, four Arabian do- 
mestics and our guide; making a total of ten 
persons.” But his intention to explore the 
slenderly-known oasis of Kordofan, and to 
penetrate eastwards as near as possible to Tim- 
bouctoo, was nipped in the bud by the revolt of 
the people of Deir, Darfour, and Sennaar, and 
the nomadic tribes of Méran and Kordofan, 
against their Egyptian task-masters. His next 
letter, dated from the camp near Kurgos, on 
the 29th December, gives a horrible picture of 
the summary vengeance inflicted by the vice- 
roy’s son-in-law, Mehmed-bey, and his 30,000 
myrmidons. ‘‘This barbarous wretch has strained 
every nerve to execute his instructions in their 
bloodiest acceptation. More than fifty thou- 
sand individuals had been already massacred by 
his troops; and he had been employed twelve 
months in over-running the provinces, one after 
another, putting the males to death, and carry- 
ing the women and children into slavery. 
Those who make their escape, fly to the deserts 
and mountains for refuge; but even there he 
treads upon their heels, and no long time back 
a vast number of them were obliged to sur- 
render at discretion ; there was no food at hand 
for such a multitude, and two thousand of these 
unfortunate captives died of starvation within 
the next three days! The stupor of despair 
darkens over the whole of these countries ; ven- 
geance broods upon every brow, and mutual 


— —wee 
extermination is the one only thought which 
occupies men’s minds. * * All com- 
munications by land are interrupted, and there 
is scarcely safety even for a body of fifty horse. 
men. * * * JI consider it impossible to 
prosecute my route with my camels ; nor can 
I travel a distance of two leagues from the 
camp without exposing myself to imminent 
danger.”” Under these sinister circumstances, 
he hired the bark of the reis-baschi, and de- 
spatched his companion, M. Hey, with the 
chasseur and two servants, on a voyage of dis- 
covery up the Bahar-Abbiad to the territory of 
the Schilluks and Funges 3 whilst he remained 
among the Turks, with his camels and various 
collections (amongst which were nearly 350 
birds, inclusive of those en dépét at Dongola), 
in the hope of following his comrade, whenever 
Mehmed-bey should be bribed into granting 
him a vessel. Surrounded by dangers, at 
which the stoutest heart would have been 
justified in recoiling, the love of country still 
burns bright within his breast, amidst every 
toil, and peril, and anxiety! ‘ Do not be 
alarmed,” says he, when concluding the letter 
before us, “* for the safety of these objects 
(two large cases of specimens of natural his- 
tory), for though it might be Hey’s fate and 
mine to perish under this sky, we have taken 
such mature precautions, that I trust our col- 
lections would not fail of reaching their destina- 
tion in safety.” 

His next letter, from the camp of Kurgos, is 
of the 14th of February, 1824, and gives an 
account of some highly interesting ruins in its 
vicinity. ‘* Crossing from the western to the 
eastern bank of the Nile, and directing your 
course towards the desert, under the parallel of 
the village of Guskab, you travel fifty-seven 
miles across a long valley of fluvial deposit, 
covered with bushes and high plants; and in 
several places observe the remains of ancient 
canals, which are at this moment filled up, and 
run parallel with the river: ‘hence it is obvious 
that these regions were highly cultivated in 
former times. At the extremity of the valley, 
where the desert commences, is a village lately 
tenanted by the Juhelin Arabs, but now aban- 
doned. A ten minutes’ excursion® into this 
waste of yellow sands brings you to a con 
siderable aggregation of bricks and wrought 
stone. The sithe of time has levelled every 
thing to the ground, and what remains is 
buried beneath the shifting sand. I expe. 
rienced great difficulty in finding some shafts 
}ef pillars, two feet and a half in diameter: 
their capitals were adorned with heads of Isis. 
These probably belonged to some large temple. 
At ten minutes’ distance east of these ruins, 
a series of mausolea, pyramidical in form, rise 
out of the sandy waste: I counted thirteen of 
them, all of hewn stone, and nearly thirty feet 
in height: they are built stepwise, the edges of 
smooth stones ( pierres lisses), and the tops ab- 
scinded ; but I could not discover any entrance 
intothem. There was a mutilated lion’s head, 
of granite, lying close to them. At thirty 
minutes’ distance, still further eastwards, we 
found a much larger number of tombs,—as 
many as one-and-twenty, built without any 
regular order, and ranging from north to south 
along the side of a sand-hill; some are shaped 
like pyramids, with indented edges; others 
have acute angles, and plain edges ; but all of 
them possess flat terminations. The most 
southerly of these monuments was of a distinct 
style of architecture ; the base consisting of a 
quadrangle of masonry, each side of which is 
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twenty feet long, and six feet high; and over 
it, two rows of projecting stone sustain a — 
matic column, fifteen feet in height. his 
mausoleum has, like its neighbours, an en- 
trance, which serves for a porch, similar to 
that which characterises the tombs of Méroé. 
The entire circuit of the walls is embellished 
with figures of tasty workmanship ; the bas- 
reliefs resemble those of Méroé, h more 
perfect, and are emblematical of the apotheosis 
of some deceased personage. There is one 
amongst these pyramids, which, as is the case 
at Méroé, stands distinguished from every other 
by the peculiarity of its entrance, whilst its 
roof is composed of stones, rounded off into a 
vault : it is the fifth in succession as you ap- 
proach from the north, and is easily recognised 
by means of the bas-reliefs which cover its 
fagade. A female, brandishing a lance as if 
preparing for an attack, is represented on either 
side of the entrance, The drapery and atti- 
tude are so entirely to the life, and the work- 
manship is so fine and highly finished, that I 
have seen nothing either in all Egypt, or in 
Nubia, to compare with it. Both are almost 
equal to the finest ages of Grecian sculpture ; 
the temple of Tentyris itself in this respect 
must rank below them; and the figures pos- 
sess none of that hardness which offends the 
eye at first sight in the groups of Briareus 
existing in that edifice. In spite of common 
opinion, I cannot help thinking that the bulk 
of these remains are of much her date than 
those of Méroé. This conjecture is partly 
derived from their excellent state of preserva- 
tion, though their exposure to more frequent 
rains, and an intenser heat, arising from the 
more southerly latitude of their site, ought in 
the common course of thi to have occa- 
siened their speedier decay. May they not be 
referred.to the same period as the inscriptions 
and obelisks of Axum? In those times the 
intercourse between Alexandria and these 
southern regions was brisk, and of frequent 
occurrence. There is a third group of tombs, 
five minutes to the south-east of the preceding : 
it contains nine pyramids, all of them having 
sharp angles, and their summits being composed 
of smooth stones. The entrances invariably 
face the east, and are adorned by sculptures. 
The two groups, of which I have just been 
speaking, have this peculiarity about them, 
that the bas-reliefs are confined to representa- 
tions of female apotheoses; whereas the re- 
mainder portray heroes in the act of receiving 
offerings. The more southerly of the mausolea 
are the smallest ; even the tallest among them 
do not exceed forty feet in height: but of the 
one-and-twenty pyramids which precede them, 
some are at least ninety feet high. The whole 
of these monuments are of hewn stone, laid 
without cement.” 
[To be concluded in our next.] 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, or the 
Central and Western Rajpoot States of 
India. By Lieut.-Colonel James Tod, late 
Political Agent to the Western Rajpoot 
States. 4to. London, 1829. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. ; and Calkin and Budd. 

Wiru the various excellencies of this splendid 

work we must find another opportunity of 

making our readers acquainted more par- 
ticularly than can be done under present cir- 
cumstances ; for we should think it equally 
unjust towards the public and the accom- 


plished author, were a publication of such 
magnitude, merit, and importance, to be no- 


can state, however, — the — hundred 

pages of this very some vo- 
— pace numerous beautiful plates which 
embellish it (executed by those eminent ar- 
tists, Finden, the two Storers, Haghe, &c.), 
constitute an ample stock of curious, enter- 
taining, and authentic information, respecting 
countries and races of people highly interesting, 
yet hitherto almost wholly unknown to Eu- 
ropeans. 


Assisting Questions on English Grammar, with 
Answers; comprising Explanations of Ety- 
mology and the Principal Rules of Syntax. 
By Mary Ann Tuckey. London, 1829. 
Boosey and Sons. 

WE notice this as one of the many useful little 
school-book novelties with which the midsum- 
mer season teems. Our table is laden with 
such, and it is a distinction to mention an in- 
dividual example ; but we do not mean to do 
so at the expense of the rest: we will take 
them in turn as fast as we can. 


An Introduction to Systematical and Physio- 
logical Botany. By J. Castles, F.L.S. 12mo. 
pp- 285. London, 1829. Cox; Baldwin 
and Cradock ; Underwood. 

A WELL-ARRANGED as well as useful volume 
for those who wish to make themselves familiar 
with the pleasant pursuits of botany. The 
engraved illustrations are numerous, and suf- 
ficient for the purposes of reference: there is 
also a good index. 





Transactions of the Medico-Botanical Society of 
London. Part I. Vol. I. London, 1829. 
Wilson. 

WE have to notice this as the first publication 

of a Society of whose proceedings we have 

given many Reports. It is a selection, in 8vo., 
of the papers read at the meetings, and is 
adorned with well-executed engravings. 

The Olio; or, Museum of Entertainment. 
Vol. III. From January to July. 8vo. 
pp- 460. London, 1829. Shackell. 

WE noticed this publication on the appearance 

of its second volume, as one of those cheap 

weekly productions which characterised the 
wholesome improvement of the periodical press, 
in which entertaining and useful reading had 


theless, a . imperfect knowledge of their real 
situations. The deficiency is proposed to be re. 
medied by the use of this Map, which taxes the 
memory rather than the eye, and has moreover 
the advantage of being divided into sheets, for 
the purpose of distribution among different 
classes ; and is formed on so large a scale, as to 
enable the pupil to use it without any fatigue 
to the eye. The Key, which describes the 
places and rivers, contains a variety of in. 


formation condensed in a small compass. The 


Map may certainly be classed among the most 


useful and ingenious of the many modern im. 


provements for facilitating elementary instruc. 
tion. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, August 8. 

Aut the old women in Paris have popped on 
their spectacles to read the third and fourth 
volumes of the “* Mémoires et Anecdotes sur 
l’Intérieur du Palais de Napoleon et de Marie 
Louise.” Nothing equally excites curiosity as 
seeing royalty en déshabillé; and, thanks to 
historians, we are now completely initiated 
into the secrets of palaces. Kings and queens 
can no longer hope to take even a pinch of 
snuff without its being recorded to posterity. 
Mademoiselle Heinfetter, whose fame in Ger- 
many as a cantatrice is equal to that of Made- 
moiselle Sontag, is engaged to perform at the 
Italian theatre: she is expected in a few da’ 

As to our theatres, they are almost totally 
abandoned ; in fact, the gout for spectacle is 
daily passing away, and illusion ceases to 
please: it would seem that the falser we be- 
come, the more we prize truth and reality: 
this perhaps is owing to the law of contrasts. 
Amongst the new works worthy of note, is 
the “ History of the Life and Writings of 
P. Corneille,” by~Monsieur Tascheran; as 
also the ‘‘ Souvenirs du Golphe de Naples,” 
by Mr. Turpin. Those who partake of Dr. 
Syntax’s love of the picturesque, will read 
this latter work with infinite pleasure: it is 
written in a peculiarly elegant and simple style. 














ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH : 
CHRONOMETERS. ; 
Tue annual public trial of these beautiful 





nearly superseded the pernicious stuff that 
prevailed some years ago. These now spread 
general pleasure and instruction, instead of 
political danger, immorality, and irreligion ; 
and it is the bounden duty of high and low to 
afford them every encouragement. The Olio, 
consisting of selections and some clever ori- 
ginal papers, is indeed a very agreeable mis- 
cellany. 





An Explanatory Key toa Map of England and 


Counties, Places, and Rivers, laid down in 
it; and also Miscellaneous Information, 
chiefly Historical and Biographical. De- 
signed for young persons. By Robert Dy- 
mond and William Dawson, Surveyors, 
Exeter. London, 1829. Longman and Co. 
THE Map which this Key illustrates is formed 
on a new plan :—instead of the usual method 
of giving the names of places and rivers, nwme- 
rals are substituted for the former, while the 
latter are designated by /etters. The plan is 
intended to awaken the activity and precision 


sitions. Many young persons who are able by 
mere routine to point out places and trace 





ticed in a hasty and superficial manner. We 


rivers by seeing their names, have, nevere 





Wales ; including a Brief Description of the . 


pieces of mechanism closed on the 31st of 
| July, when the prize was awarded to chrono- 
|meter, Dent, No. 114; and as our scientific 
readers will be pleased to see how rapidly we 
| are proceeding towards perfection, we give the 
rate as issued from the Royal Observatory. 


Extreme variation between 








Mean rate. any two days. s 
io 1828, Aug rerrrere 07 

ecceccce "85 Pte eveeeeeeee 1” 
Hee Oct. oeecececeees 0"8 
3'-87 Nov. 09 
+393 , Dec. + +++ he 
+359 | 1829, Jan. +--+ 6 
3°59 Feb. «.+++eeeseee Vd 
+374 March 16 
+360 April oe vl 
+358 May ore | 2 
o0e 377 June -- eee "8 
+397 July +ssseeveeee +6 








Greater rate in July, 3°87 
Lesser rate in Aug., 3°43 
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which are essential to geographical acqui-| 


Actual variation, 0/54 

From the above it will be seen that its va- 
riation between any two months during the 
year is 0-54, being a trifle more than half a 
second! The reward, though now comparatively 
| small, answers the proposed end—the gradual 
improvement of the chronometer. The utility 
lof the public annual trial may be estimated 
| from the fact, that no fewer than 344 have been 
| entered in competition for the prize since its 
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establishment in 1822, before which period the 
chronometer-maker knew but little of the per- 
formance of his own production. The first 
year’s trial detected the imperfections which 
existed, and which have not since recurred. 
On the contrary, the maker has had the ad- 
vantage of watching narrowly the progress of 
his machine, and by this means of gaining an 
experience which otherwise could not have 
been obtained. Although longitude has oc- 
cupied the attention of the English and most 
other European governments, and induced 
them to offer and bestow the most liberal 
premiums, every effort was insufficient to pro- 
duce a satisfactory performance; and to the 
adoption of this annual trial we are, no doubt, 
indebted for the improved results. 

According to one of the rules, no maker is 
allowed more than one chronometer upon trial 
during the year; but it is generally known 
that more than that number have been entered 
by different individuals in fictitious names, or 
in the names of persons neither owning nor 
constructing them: it is therefore to be hoped 
that proper steps will be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of this abuse, as it destroys the 
fairness of competition, to the detriment of the 
greater number of the depositors. 





COPTIC LANGUAGE. 
WitHovr pledging ourselves to the extent of 
the writer’s dogmata, we insert the following 
as a suitable addendum to our last week’s paper 
on hieroglyphics :— 

“ The literary world will be astonished at 
the variety of Champollion’s labours, the in- 
defatigable spirit which he applies to them, 
and the important results which they must in- 
evitably produce. I shall content myself with 
naming, as one portion of them, that he has 
composed a complete Grammar of the Coptic 
Language, in which he proves that this is the 

e used in the inscriptions on the an- 
cient Egyptian monuments. He has also com- 
piled a Coptico-Egyptian Dictionary, contained 
in three quarto volumes, and comprising the 
three distinct dialects, viz. the Thebaic, Mem- 
phitic, and Heptanomic. To every word he 
has attached authorities, justifying the mean- 
ing which he assigns to it; the chief part of 
them being derived from the inscriptions he 
has personally investigated on the several sites 
themselves. By these works my persevering 
friend will be the means of adding to our lite- 
tary lores the ancient wisdom of Heliopolis, 
Memphis, and Thebes, in so far as it can be 
gathered from the deciphering and explanation 
of a character which has hitherto baffled the 
comprehension of antiquarians. J. ACERBI.” 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, a 18th.—On Saturday, the 11th inst., being 
} last day of Act Term, the following degrees were con- 


Doctor in Civil Law.—W. Robinson, Esq., Balliol Col- 


Masters of Arts.—E. P. Blunt, Scholar, Corpus Christi 
College; J. E. Pitcher, Oriel College; C. D. Bevan, Bal- 
liol College. 

8 of Arts.—-G. H. §. Johnson, Scholar, Queen’s 
College; J.C. H. Tracy, Oriel College. 





PROFESSOR HANSTEEN’S TOUR IN SIBERIA, 
[From a Letter to Professor Schumacher, dated 
Irkutzk, April 11, 1829.] 

Ir would be very difficult, I believe, to find a 
climate for astronomical obseryations like that 
of Eastern Siberia. From the moment that 
the River Angara (which issues from Lake 
Baikal, and in part surrounds Irkutzk) is 
frozen over, till April, the sky is constantly 
serene,—not a cloud is to be seen; the sun 
Tises and sets in full splendour (the cold being 


from 30° to 33° Reaumur), and has not that 
red appearance which it has with us, near the 


horizon during the winter. The rather ele- 
vated situation of. the country (from the 9th 
of February till to-day, the barometer has oscil- 
lated between 737’ and 710’), and the great dis- 
tance from the sea, makes the air dry and free 
from vapours. The sun has such power here 
in the spring, that while the thermometer in 
the shade is from 20° to 30° at noon, the water 
runs down from the roofs on the sunny side. 
On the 12th of December we set out from 
Tobolsk, and on our way hither had, almost 
without interruption, a temperature of 20° to 
34° Reaumur; notwithstanding, [ observed 
every morning at sunrise, for an hour together, 
in the open air. With a cold of 30° the air is 
fortunately always calm ; and in consequence of 
its dryness, we suffer less here with that tempe- 
rature than in our own country with 15°. The 
nose and ears are the most exposed to the ef- 
fects of the cold; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that my servant told me, while I was 
making my observations, that my nose was 
quite white, and must be immediately rubbed. 
I have covered with thin leather the screws of 
the instruments; for if one touches the metal 
with the naked hand, one feels a pain as on 
touching a burning coal, and a white blister 
is occasioned as after touching red-hot iron. 

My Arnold’s chronometer stopped three 
times during my observations, at 26° to 30° of 
cold ; on the contrary, my two time-keepers, 
by Kessel, performed very well. At a tempe- 
rature of 30° to 32° they do not indeed go so 
regularly as usual ; but on the whole they are 
excellent. On the latter part of the journey I 
carried Arnold’s chronometer, and Kessel’s No. 
1820, in my waistcoat-pocket ; but Kessel’s box 
chronometer, No.1259, was bbliged to endure the 
cold m a covering made of hair. It bears the jolt- 
ing of a carriage very well. Arnold’s chronome- 
ter has changed its rate of going from + 6” to 
+29”. The two chronometers by Kessel, on 
the contrary, though exposed to every disad- 
vantage to which chronometers are liable, and 
the constant jolting in a Russian carriage, 
have changed their rate of going only 2” or 
3” from Christiania to this place. 

After a long search, I have at length found 
the site of the observatory at Tobolsk, which 
the Abbé Chappe used in 1760. Col. V. Cramer, 
of the artillery, now eighty years of age, shewed 
me both the house in which Schubert made his 
observations in 1805, and the bastion, in a now 
ruined entrenchment, where Chappe had his 
little observatory. He had the latter pulled 
down twenty years ago, in consequence of orders 
given him. The foundation, forming a square, 
is still to be seen; and, not quite in the centre, 
are the remains of a square pillar, on which 
Chappe probably placed his sector. I have 
determined, by trigonometrical measurement, 
the position of this spot with respect to two 
churches of the city and Schubert’s observatory 
and mine. The latitude determined by Schu- 
bert agrees with mine, within a few seconds. 
Unfortunately, I was not able to make obser- 
vations of the longitude. 

Though our thermometers lay in wooden 
cases, covered with thick leather, and were 
packed in the pockets of our travelling-carriage, 
we several times found them frozen in the morn- 
ing. The barometer would also have been 
frozen had I not held it between my legs, and 
brought it into a warm room at every stage. 
On the 30th of January, 1829, at 74 in the 
morning, at the station of Tunskaja (lat. 56°, 
long. 1144°, from Ferro) the spirit thermometer 





was at —34°°4. In the quicksilver thermo- 


meter the me was all in the bulb, and 
had a considerable hollow at top. It was quite 
solid. The tube of the thermometer goes 
to —35°. In the evening, at Bagranowskaja 
(lat. 553°, long. 115}°, from Ferro) the two 
thermometers!were hung in the open air at 
84 o’clock. At 9, I found the mercury in 
Pistor’s thermometer in the bulb, but still fluid, 
so that, on turning the thermometer, and mo- 
derately shaking it, it run quite to the end of 
the tube ; and the spirit thermometer was at 
—30°'2. A quarter of an hour later, the 
spirit thermometer was at —30°°4; and the 
mercury in the two thermometers of Pistor 
was already stiff, and could not be moved by 
turning and shaking the instrument. At our 
next night’s lodging I poured about 3 lbs. of 
quicksilver into a basin, and exposed it to the 
air. The next morning, the 3lst, before 74 
o’clock, it was frozen into a compact hard mass, 
which I could not loosen with my knife from 
the bottom of the. basin. I cut it like lead ; 
and at first, as the knife came out of a warm 
room, the mercury was still rather fluid where 
it was cut. The spirit thermometer was at 
—31°35. After standing for some time in a 
warm room, it separated from the basin, but 
was still so brittle that it could be broken, 

The spirit thermometer agreed with the two 
quicksilver thermometers of Pistor down to 
—10°. Below —10° the spirit thermometer 
always indicates a higher temperature, the dif- 
ference increasing in proportion as the tempe- 
rature became lower. 


Pistor. —10° Difference. =0°-0 
—15°9 +0°40 
—28°°7 + 0°95 
—25°1 +1°78 
—30°'0 +2°-00 


i. e. when the quicksilver thermometer was at 
—30°, the spirit thermometer was at —28°; 
but when the latter was below 30°, the quick- 
silver in the former fell quite into the bulb. 

Dr. Erman has left this place for Jakoutzk 
and Ochotzk, whence he wishes to go to 
Kamtschatka. Lieutenant Due is also gone 
to Jakoutzk, whence he will, if possible, pro- 
ceed northwards, down the Lena to Schi- 
gansk. I only wait for the thawing of the 
Angara to go down that river to Jeniseisk, 
and thence on the Jenisei morthwards to 
Turnkansk, under the polar circle. On 
my return to Krasnojarsk I hope to meet 
Lieutenant Due, and go with him, by way of 
Orenburg, to Astrachan, and thence on the 
Caspian sea to Bakou: from Bakou we re- 
turn home by way of Tiflis, the Crimea, and 
Nikolajew. 

The reception which we have every where 
met with is beyond all description. e go- 
vernors and governors-general have rivalled 
each other in shewing us every possible ci- 
vility and kindness. From Krasnojarsk the 
governor gave us a Cossack to accompany us 
to Irkutzk ; and on a journey to Kiachta, on 
the Chinese frontier, we had two. Due and 
Erman have each a Cossack to attend them to 
Jakoutzk. 

In the jum at Irkutzk we found the 
instruments which Baron Wrangel and Anjou 
used in their northern tour; among which 
were two English sextants, and two decli- 
nators. The sextants were in excellent con- 
dition ; the two other instruments out of order. 
His excellency the governor-general, Lawin- 
ski, has had the goodness to lend me one 
of Troughton’s sextants, and one of the decli- 
nators for Lieut. Due to take to Jakoutzk. 
The latter I have myself put in order; the 





sextant gave, within a few seconds, the same 
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latitude as my own. Lieutenant Due has also 
Kessel’s chronometer, No. 1280. 

I have found the magnetic pole which I 
sought aljout in 1193° from the meridian of 
Ferro, that is 8° or 9° more to the east than I 
expected, in Christiania. The magnetic in- 
tensity has greatly increased to the east, from 
Nishnei Nowogorod to this meridian. 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY OF PERTH. 
Gowrie i: 


Conspiracy. . 

Tue Report of the proceedings of the Literary 
and Antiquarian Society of Perth for 1827 and 
1828, has been published lately, and represents 
the Society as prosecuting the objects of the 
association with considerable zeal and success, 
—to which the publication of a volume of 
Transactions, noticed in our columns last year, 
appears to have greatly contributed. 

Of the Report now before us the most at- 
tractive part is a letter from Sir Walter Scott, 
in reference to an article by the secretary, in 
the volume of the Transactions, on the subject 
of the Gowrie Conspiracy. The interest which 
attaches to every thing from the ‘pen of Sir 
Walter, and the prominent point of view in 
which the subject of his letter has of late been 

laced by the discovery of Logan of Restalrig’s 
letters, and other circumstances, induce us to 
give that letter entire from the Report. 

** Sir,—I was greatly obliged and interested by the re- 
ception of the proceedings bw the — Ey = 

+» more particularly as the researches of the Society 

seem to have taken a mae wide and historical view of 
their subject than is usual with Institutions of the kind, 
too often dedicated to petty and puerile objects. I have 
Jong wished tq see a complete plan of Gowrie House: in- 
deed, I have a ground-sketch made by an artillery officer 
when it was as a barrack for that corps; but imper- 
fect, owing 8 the demolition of the memorable turret. 
The author of the sketch has shewn a spirit of moderate 
and impartial in uiry, which does him great honour; 
and his sammaty has ed him to the only rational ches <a 
nation of that mysterious business, which must certainly 
have had its rise in some meditated coup d'état of Queen 
Elizabeth. She had found so much convenience in having 
Mary under lock and key, that she might have thought 
it not unadvisable to snap - poor James also. The Tay 
was at hand, and accessible from the garden without 
noise or observation. Once in a boat, James might have 
been carried to Fast Castle, an almost impregnable 
fortalice, and from thence sent to England according to 
convenience. If the plot is supposed to have been laid 
by James to get pretence for slaughtering the brothers, it 
has nejther any adequate motive, nor is, it at all con- 
sistent with the character of a prince neither cruel nor 
courageous, to stick himself into such a fray, for the pur- 
= committing so great a crime. I differ from the 
ned editor on one point :—I do not see that the king 

or his attendants had the means of “— the brothers 
Ruthven. When the younger was killed, Ramsay 
found him in grips with the king;—and it was surely 
time for him to use the sharpest and readiest remedy,' 
not knowing how such an act of treason was supported. 
Again: Gowrie, with six servants, attacked the five at- 
tendants of the king, who certainly had no chance of 
being able to secure a superior number of assailants, or 
even to protect their own lives, except ‘by repelling 
violence, and taking the life of Gowrie, 

whose fall ended the fray. The whole was a sudden and 
violent affray, in which the manners of these times, and 
indeed of our own, authorised the use of weapons in self- 
defence, rendered the slaughter of the assailants jus- 
tifiable homicide. I cannot help noticing (though it is 
against my argument, as far as it goes) that James, in 
one particular instance, shewed more coolness than could 
have been expected from the character of timidity. 
When my op Ly the king’s hawk from his hand, and 
began to lay about him, James had the composure to put 
his foot on the hawk’s Jeash, to prevent her making her 
esca) Unless we suppose this was done instinctively, 
we l have a new view of James’s character;—for the 
man could not surely be so very timid who could think 
about the escape of a kite, while they were struggling for 
his life or liberty close at his elbow. A word is used, 
the meaning of which is obvious, but the etymology is 
nknown to me. The king cried to Ramsay to strike 
laigh, for that Ruthven had on a pune doublet. Secret 
armour of course is meant, but what is pyne? In the 
Catalogue of James III.’s Treasures, mention is made of 
a anys xX—a strong box, or metal chest, probably; but 
what is the derivation? I see Lord Hailes was puzzled 
by the expression of Henderson,—* that he thought they 
were fring to make breaks for Maconilduy,’—which he 
was disposed to th: meant, that they were about to 
make breeches for the wild Highlander,—a metaphorical 
expression equivalent to taking Maconilduy into custody. 
I think 1 could shew 


seems a forced 
the use of the expression ‘ making breaks’ as a hunting 





phrase ‘equivalent for set! toils for deer, which ex- 
Plains Henderson’s phrase. Excuse these desultory ob- 
servations. I have not had leisure to look at the his- 
torical introduction, which seems to be very curious. I 
wish every degree of success to an Institution whose 
labours are so 3 and, with best thanks for the 
personal trouble you have taken, I am, with 5 
WALTER Scort.” 

« Edinburgh, 6, Shandwick Place, November 27th.” 

Addressed, ** D. Morison, Esq., Secretary to the Anti- 
quarian Society of Perth.” 

The perusal of this letter, and the terms of 
commendation in which Mr. Morison’s Sum- 
mary is noticed in St. Valentine’s Eve, have 
led us, as they probably will such of our readers 
as have access to the volume of the Perth 
Transactions, to read with attention the article 
in question; and we rise from it without a 
doubt on our minds respecting the veracity of 
the witnesses adduced in this mysterious affair 
on the part of the king, and that the whole af- 
fray arose from an attempt on the part of 
Gowrie and his friends to secure the person of 
James. 

We cannot leave the subject without ex- 
pressing our surprise that Mr. Lawson, in his 
account of the Gowrie Conspiracy in the last 
published volume of Constable’s Miscellany, 
should not have brought the proof thus af- 
forded him of the veracity of the witnesses 
more prominently forward. He was in pos-~ 
session of it—for he refers to the article con- 
taining it in his description of Gowrie House ; 
but he-takes the truth of their testimony for 
granted, in which he appears to us to have 
erred, considering how limited the circulation 
of such a volume as the Perth Transactions 
necessarily is, and how widely and strongly 
the veracity of the witnesses was impugned. 
He, it is true, rests the proof of the view he 
takes, in common with Sir Walter Scott and 
Mr. Morison, as much upon the discovery of 
Logan’s letters as upon the evidence of the 
witnesses at Perth. But the evistence of these 
letters was, we believe, never doubted,—it was 
their genuineness which was called in ques- 
tion; and of that we think there might still 
remain a doubt, were the veracity of the wit- 
nesses still liable to suspicion. On the whole, 
considering the satisfactory ground upon which 
the evidence has been placed by the Secretary 
of the Perth Society, we think Mr. Lawson 
should take the opportunity which his second 
volume will afford him, of strengthening his 
view of the transaction by giving an outline, at 
least, of the proofs and reasoning by which 
Henderson’s testimony, in an especial manner, 
is substantiated. 
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we ‘are aware of the difficulties under which the 
very production of it places him. The injudi. 
cious and unreasonable are for ever exclaiming, 
“ more! more!” Whatever ers an artist 
may manifest in one work (a work perhaps 
painted con amore, and under peculiarly fa. 
vourable circumstances), he is always 
by such persons to surpass it in his next. The 
danger of this is, that, instead of being stimu. 
lated, he may be intimidated; and we have 
known instances in which young men of genius 
have been overwhelmed by the anxiety thus 
created, We trust that Mr. Rothwell will 
shun this rock. If he will pursue a steady 
course, following Sir Joshua’s excellent advice, 
“ always to do the best he can,” but not allow. 
ing himself to be discouraged if his performances 
occasionally evince the inequality which is in- 
separable from human efforts, we have no 
doubt that we shall ultimately see him in the 
highest rank of his profession. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Passes of the Alps. By William Brockedon, 

Member of the Academy of Fine Arts at 

Florence. No. XI. 

Tue Passes of the Tende and the Argentiére 
furnish, as the subjects of the eleventh Number 
of Mr. Brockedon’s clever and highly pic. 
turesque work, ‘‘ Defile of Saorgio,” “‘Saorgio,” 
“ Tende,” “ La Ca on the Mont de Tende,” 
“ The Valley of the Stura,’’ “ Scene in the 
Valley of the Ubaye,” ‘* Mont Dauphin and 
the Upper Valley of the Durance,” and “ Scene 
near Zambucco.” The following anecdote, in- 
troduced into the description of the Pass of the 
Argentiére, shews that, notwithstanding the 
comparative ease with which the Alps are at 
present traversed, enough remains of danger to 
give oceasionally a romantic interest to the 
undertaking : — 

*“* When the author passed. through the Val 
Stura, in 1826, he went in a light carriage from 
Coni to Venadio, where he hired mules for 
Barcelonette, intending to rest at Pent Ber. 
nardo, and pass the Barricades in the morning. 
A fair had been held on the preceding day at 
Démont: the négocians and peasants, return- 
ing to their houses, crowded the little inns in 
the villages of the valley. At Venadio, when 
the author and a friend who accompanied 
were prepared to start, a woman undertook to 
be their guide, and bring back the mules. 
They were soon joined by a village doctor, re- 
turning to Bersesio, whom the guide recognised 
as a medi The day had closed upon them 





FINE ARTS. 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
THE attention of the artist and the amateur 
has recently been called to a painting of singu- 
lar merit, at present in the possession of Mr. 
M. Colnaghi, of Cockspur-street ; namely, the 
portrait of Mr. Farren (an eminent solicitor in 
Dublin), by Richard Rothwell, R.H.A. We 
have, among others, had the pleasure of seeing 
this picture; and we can truly say that, to the 
best of our judgment, it is one of the most na- 
tural and unsophisticated productions of the 
kind that we have ever met with. Nor are 
simplicity and truth its only qualities. The 
composition, the drawing, the colouring, the 
effect, the expression, and the execution, are 
all admirable. The resemblance to the original 
is also, we understand, very striking: to us 
(and we consider the observation as compli- 
mentary) it appears to be an excellent likeness 


of what our old favourite, Jack Banister, was’ 


in his best days. While we congratulate Mr. 
Rothwell (who, we are told, is quite a young 
man, 27,) on this fine evidence of his talents, 


when they reached Pied de Port, near Pont 
Bernardo, where they sought for 

tions. Not a place could be had for shelter; the 
house was crowded with peasantry. After get- 
ting some wine, and the woman, as guide, had 
furnished herself with a lantern, the party pro- 
ceeded; darkness begun, and the rain fell fast. 
The author had lent his mule to the medico, 
who was in advance of the party, in a narrow 
road, when a gun was fired at the terrified 
doctor. He said, that in the dark, and so far 
a-head of the party as to appear alone, he had 
been mistaken by some robber for a négociant 
returning from the fair. The author and 
friend were armed, and immediately advanced 
to the spot; but, luckily, without having their 
valour put to the test by brigands. Soon after 
passing Pont Bernardo, a violent storm came 
on; and it was so dark that the guide insisted 
upon their dismounting, and leading the mules 
over the crazy bridge, which lay across a fearful 
torrent, already increased by the rain, whilst 
she held the lantern close to the that 





both the mules and the travellers might avoid 
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the dangerous holes on the bridge. The dark 
pass of the Barricades appeared like a cavern, 
except when seen by the lightning; then the 
foaming torrent was lit up beneath them, and 
their situation seemed to be perfectly horrible. 
The woman now took the lead; and crawling 
about with her lantern amidst the rocks, soon 
misled them from the path, and they found 
themselves wandering amidst rocks and stones. 
At this moment, the mule, upon which the 
author’s friend had again mounted, endeavoured 
to spring across a deep pit; a rock prevented 
the bringing of its feet together, and it fell 
back with its rider, fortunately without injury 
to the latter, who extricated himself imme- 
diately ; but, with the assistance of the lantern, 
they saw the poor mule doubled up in the pit. 
They could only assist it by cutting the straps 
and removing the baggage. The guide be- 
came bewildered ; her terror of the storm and 
loss of her mule brought forth vows, curses, 
and prayers. St. Anna was her patron saint; 
and she poured out her solicitations that she 
would entreat the Virgin to extricate the mule, 
whose struggles soon ceased, and it was thought 
that the poor. animal was dead. In this 
wretched situation the medico offered to take 
the lantern, and grope his way to the village of 
Praynard for assistance. This was their only 
resource; and he left them in darkness so 
great, that though the guide was near enough 
to touch, she could not be seen. For an hour 
they remained thus exposed to a dreadful storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain; a torrent 
roaring close by them. During this time the 
mule, after remaining quiet for some time, re- 
covered strength, and got out without assist- 
ance. The poor woman vowed in her grati- 
tude five francs for a mass, and a picture of the 
miracolo for the chapel of St. Anna. At length 
the horizon lit up, as if assistance were coming, 
and in a few minutes four gigantic figures—for 
their distance deceived—appeared, wrapped in 
storm-cloaks, with torches in their hands, de- 
scending amidst the rocks and stones; and the 
party was soon assisted by these hardy moun- 
taineers to remove from an exposed and perilous 
situation.” 


Fisher’s Illustrations of England. Nos. 8 and 9. 
Various public buildings in Liverpool are the 
subjects of the plates in these two parts of Mr. 
Fisher’s publication. Several of them are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; and one of the most pro- 
minent ofthese is the * Interior of the Ball- 
toom, Town Hall,” We certainly agree with 
the declaration in the text of the work, that 

series of views in these and preceding num- 
bers “exhibits the most complete graphic de- 
lineation of Liverpool which has yet been pre- 
sented to the public.” 


The Queen of Portugal. Engraved by Wool- 
noth, after a Picture by R. Holmes. Acker- 
mann. 

A sat circular, but one of the most pleasing 

and satisfactory likenesses of this interesting 

young personage which has appeared in any 
form of art. It is engraved very beautifully, 
and displays the utmost skill of the burin ; and 

though little larger than a crown piece, is a 

delightful representation of the wearer of a 

crown. 


— of Daniel O’Connell, Esq. Painted 
y J. Gubbins, engraved by J. P. Quilley. 
Mi: ; » engra y ey 


THE conspicuous part which Mr. O’Connell 
has lately been playing, and-the still more con- 





spicuous part which he threatens to play, in the 
Politics of this country, naturally excite some 











curiosity in those who have not seen the orator 
to ascertain what kind of a looking man he is. 
We understand that this print is the only 
authentic portrait of Mr. O’Connell that has 
been published, and that it is an undoubted 
likeness. If so, we can undeceive any of our 
readers who may entertain a mistaken notion 
on the point, by assuring them that there is 
nothing alarming in Mr. O’Connell’s counte- 
nance, which, on the contrary, has a great ex- 
pression of archness and good humour. 


La Jeune Parisienne, Dubufe pinxit, 8S. W. 
Reynolds sculpt. — La Surprise, Dubufe 
pinxit, S. W. Reynolds sculpt.—Une Tragé- 
dienne, Dubufe pinxit, Maile sculpt.—Une 
Comédienne, Dubufe pinxit, Maile sculpt. 
M‘Lean. 

Four large, interesting, and well-executed 

mezzotintos. The ‘* Tragédienne”’ is a fine 

and striking portrait of Miss Smithson. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SIBYL. 

Mrve ear hath heard a sound—a stifled cry 

Of distant sorrow ; up from th’ abyss of time 
Springs the sad wail of helpless agony— 

The laugh of scorn, the scoff, the ribald 

rhyme, 

The fearful consequence of lust and crime : 

O sin hath crushed a heart that went astray 
From the right path, and with her serpent slime 

Of pleasure daubed it, hideously gay, 
The surer thus to gorge and batten on her prey ! 


Stay, mortal, thy career! and ere the hour 
Of retribution comes, that comes to all, 
O let Repentance use her saving power 
To free thy soul from miserable thrall— 
Call with a warning voice, nor vainly call : 
Then shall the bonds of vice apart be riven ; 
And angels, when they see thy shackles fall, 
Almost—so great the joy will be in heaven— 
Wish they had sinned like thee, to be like thee 
forgiven. 








Wouldst thou learn wisdom ? seek it not 
In the hermit’s cell or the peasant’s cot ; 
For the hermit’s cell, though far it be 
Away from the world’s impurity, 
Holds but little of earthly good 
Beyond the charm of its solitude ; 
As the flower that springs in desert ground 
Looks only bright for the waste around : 
And the lowly cot of the peasant, though long 
It hath Paradise seemed in the minstrel’s song, 
Hath its ample share of wants and woes 
When clothed in reality’s humble prose. 

Turn away, then, 

From the path that leads 
To the mountain glen 
Or the flowery meads ; 

Come when the moon her beauty discloses 
Over thy garden-bower of roses ; 
Come not in fear or in company. 
With a trembling heart and a tearful eye, 
But, harmed not the more, nor guarded the less, 
Come alone in thy gentleness, 
Arid spread thy little white hand to me— 
Thou shalt be taught by palmistry. 


There is a line upon thine hand— 
Deeply, deeply that line is traced ; 
Ne’er hath the eye of futurity scanned, 
Ne’er hath the finger of Providence placed 
On mortal mould 
A type that told 
Of half the sum of human bliss 
As, in characters known 
To me alone, 
Is graven in letters of light on this. 





Thou shalt be happy, for happiness flies 
Ever round the fountain of light divine, 
That is fed by the streams of virtue which rise 
With sparkling radiance in hearts like thine ; 
And if ever sin 
By chance should win 
A wish or a thought for her guilty store, 
Thy memory cast 
To the times then past, 
Remember the Sibyl, and sin no more. 
F. T. C. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE KING. 
THE little account of the royal employments in 
Windsor Park contained in our last Literary 
Gazette, will have prepared the public to hear 
that on the 12th, his own birth-day, our gra- 
cious monarch, whose good feeling teaches him 
to lend an additional interest to every act he 
performs, laid the foundation-stone of the mo- 
nument to the memory of his royal father. 
Sir G. Wyatville, the architect, and Mr. 
Westmacott, the sculptor, attended, and as. 
sisted his majesty to go through the masonic 
ceremonies required by the occasion. The King 
looked extremely well, and was warmly cheered 
by the people assembled around. 

THE NEW POST OFFICE. 

WE this week availed ourselves of the privi« 
lege of inspecting the New Post-office previous 
to its being opened towards the end of the 
month (as stated in our last), and were ex- 
tremely gratified by the sight. So complete 
and perfect a specimen of systematic arrange- 
ment does not, we will venture to say, exist in 
the whole world. Every thing seems to be 
foreseen and provided for in the most conve- 
nient and efficient manner, throughout the 
whole details of this vast and complicated, yet 
minute and simple, establishment. On ex- 
amining it, we no longer wonder at thé extra- 
ordinary precision.with which that eminent 
public servant, Sir Francis Freeling, has dis- 
charged the duties of his arduous Station; 
though a higher admiration is excited, by the 
beautiful and accurate machinery by means of 
which he has done so much. 

Of the place itself it is impossible to give an 
adequate description. The building, by Mr. 
Smirke, is, as it should be, solid, but grand and 
imposing as an architectural ornament of the 
metropolis. The first great hall, on entering, 
is a well-proportioned and magnificent apart- 
ment supported by superb columns, though on 
bases we could well have wished had been 
omitted. On one hand are the receptacles for 
inland and two-penny post letters and news- 
papers; on the other, for foreign letters: and 
it is a marked improvement, that the parties 
putting them in will henceforward be pro- 
tected from the weather, and accommodated in 
every way with greater facilities for the des- 
patch of their correspondence.* The interior 
rooms are not only commodious, but striking 
from their dimensions, and still more so from 
the unequalled ability with which the varieus 
works of the various departments are classed, 
and the distinct order which is to be traced in 
every table, desk, and pigeon-hole. It seems 
almost impossible that any mistake should 
happen throughout the whole of this complex 
office, in receiving, sorting, issuing, checking, 
and all its other multitudinous objects. Above 








* The three new receiving-offices, in different of 
the town (one of them next to Northumberland House), 
will add so much to this benefit, that we may almost 
count on an hour being added to the day of business 
throughont the metropolis, 
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are apartments for officers and foreign clerks, 
and all executed in the plain but becoming 
style suited to such a place. Mr. Henry Free- 
ling will reside, as chief, on the spot, which owes 
much of its excellence to his active superin- 
tendence during the six years of its construc- 
tion. The space around is being more enlarged, 
and except on the side towards Newgate-street, 
will be sufficiently open to display the building, 
and to permit the mails to circulate freely both 
on arriving and departing. On the west side, 
which is somewhat cramped, it is supposed that 
in a couple of years the falling-in of leases will 
enable the Post-office to finish its boundaries pro- 
perly. A handsome railing, by Mr. Bramah, 
encircles the ground; and altogether we con- 
gratulate the country on the completion of 
one erection which does honour to the arts and 
character of England. 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Songs from Fairy Land. The Poetry by 
T. H. a? Esq.; the Music by J. Bar- 
nett. Vol. I. Cramer and Co. 

Tus volume, we doubt not, will be as popular 

as any of those very pleasing of its predecessors 

which Mr. Bayly has published. The airs are 
generally pleasing ; though, of course, we have 
our favourites among them. Of these, for 
music and words together, our first is ‘* Young 

Brincan, beware !”? while ‘“ The Spectre-like 

Tree” is so poetical, that we are tempted to 

quote it. 

*« Under the spectre-like yew, 
Spreading its boughs o’er the heath, 
Sat the lone Banshee; I knew 
Her wail was the herald of death ! 


*T was not a summons for me— 
When she wept under the spectre-like tree. 
Wildly my lover I sought, 
5 by that desolate wail; 
Smiling he came—yet I thought 
Ne’er had I seen him so pale. 
Oh! how it shock’d me to see 
Why she wept under the spectre-like tree! 
Now he is laid on his bier, 
Far from all sorrow and pain, 
And it would please me to hear 
The voice of the Banshee again, 
Come with a summons to me, 
Come to weep under the spectre-like tree. 
But, as we have said, this is altogether a 
charming little collection for the music or draw- 
ing-room, 


I saw the Tears. The English Words by Don 
Telesforo de Trueba, and the Spanish by 
D. M. Seoane; Music by J. M. Gomis. 
Birchall. 

THERE is much of both talent and taste dis- 

played in this song, with a piano-forte accom- 

paniment. 





Farewell, thou Stream. Composed by H. 
Schwieso. J.C. Schwieso. paid 

A very characteristic melody, and finely 

adapted to the words of Burns. The accom- 

paniment is admirably managed, either for 

piano or harp, and does great credit to a female 

composer. 


The Disowned. Poetry by Mrs. B. C. Wilson; 
Music by John Barnett. Barnett and Co. 
A BALLAD of the olden times, spirited and 
original—one of Barnett’s best compositions— 
the air well adapted to the sense, and the ac- 
companiment easy and graceful. 
The Maid of Castalie. Poetry by H. J. Brad- 

field, Esq. ; the Music by A Lee, Lee and 


Prertier, if it may be, than many of the 


the musical press, this is the first of eight pro- 
mised ballads, and possessed of so much beauty, 
both in writing and composition, that we shall 
look with impatience for the remaining seven, 
to make up our book. 


Bajelito. Composed by Sixto Perez. Chappell. 
A CELEBRATED Spanish air, and exceedingly 
fine music, with here and there some of the 
sweetest touches that can be heard. 








Donald has gone to the Wars. The Words by 
the late H. Stoe Van Dyk ; Music by Lewis 
Leo. Mayhew and Co. 

Tuis is a beautiful ballad: very original, and 
deserving of the highest praise. It ought to 
be on the music-stands of all our young friends. 








The Sailor Boy’s Return. Written by John 
Duff; Music by J. T. Craven. Cramer 
and Co. 
A PRETTY and lively ballad, sung by Master 
Smith, and sure to become popular through its 
sweetness and simplicity. 
Selections of Welsh Melodies, &c. By John 
Parry; the Poetry by Mrs. B. C. Wilson. 
Goulding and D’Almaine. 
Tuis is the third interesting volume which 
Mr. Parry has contributed to the melodies of 
his native land—at once a patriot’s and a mu- 
sician’s duty. It consists of twelve character- 
istic and pleasing airs, to which the editor has 
done every possible justice—making as few al- 
terations as the preservation of accent rendered 
imperative. We delight in the music of by- 
gone times ; and therefore this work is a source 
of great gratification to us. Mrs. Wilson has 
acquitted herself well in the poetical depart- 
ment. . 





DRAMA. 

ENGLISH OPERA. 

Ir is seldom we regret being amongst the 
latest-published journals of the week: we have 
time to correct an opinion hastily formed, and 
avoid the many errors which must naturally 
creep into an account written at midnight, to 
be printed and published an hour or two after- 
wards. But upon this occasion we own it 
would have been gratifying to us to have been 
amongst the first to congratulate Mr. J. Vining 
upon the stride in public favour which he has 
so decidedly and deservedly made by his spirited 
performance of last Wednesday evening. We 
have long been convinced that this gentleman 
possessed talents of no ordinary description ; 
and we are quite sure Mr. Bayly (the adapter 
of the piece) will not be so ungrateful as to 
quarrel with us for rendering this just tribute 
to one who contributed so greatly to the suc- 
cess of his drama before we notice the drama 
itself. We are happy to say we have nothing 
but praise to bestow in speaking of The Wit- 
ness. The mere names of Kelly, Keeley (male 
and female), and O. Smith, ‘ the terrible, the 
strong,’ whose very initial is an invocation,— 
are sufficient guarantees for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. We have already spoken of Mr. 
Vining ; and the Frank Elton of Mr. Perkins 
was a highly creditable performance. Mr. Per- 
kins is a valuable member of this company. 
Miss Pincot, Mr. F. Mathews, and Mr. Baker, 
acquitted themselves with great propriety; and 
Mr. A. Lee, the composer of the music, has 
pleased us more upon this than upon any former 
occasion. Mrs. Keeley has two very pretty 
songs, which she did ample justice to; and a 


adapted, from the novel of the Bally-Aylmers, 
by Mr. T. H. Bayly, the chansonnier, who, as 
well as we could catch the words of a pathetic 
air by Miss Kelly, and the second song of Mrs. 
, has maintained his old reputation as a 
bard, while he has laid the foundation of a new 
one as a dramatist. 





VARIETIES. 
An interesting discovery has lately been 
made in France in the art of domestic economy. 
In Picardy, and other provinces where turf is 
almost exclusively used as fuel, the inhabitants, 
by means of a cheap apparatus, are able to 
carbonise it so as to render it equal to the best 
charcoal. Something of this kind might be very 
useful in Ireland, where turf is the fuel of the 
peasantry. 
It is stated in a French newspaper that an 
inhabitant of Lyons grafted upon the same 
stem, red and white grapes, and peaches and 
apricots, which all flowered at the same time, 
and gave ripe fruit within a few days of each 
other. 
The Society of Agriculture, Sciences, and 
the Arts, of the department of Ain, in France, 
have offered a prize of 400 francs for the best 
method of making a pleasant and economical 
beverage, which shall not cost more than one 
sou per litre (quart). The last Number of the 
*¢ Journal des Connaissances Usuelles,” after 
noticing this offer, gives a great number of 
receipts for producing a beverage of this descrip- 
tion. Amongst others is the following, which 
may be useful this year in England, on account 
of the abundance of the fruit required. ‘‘ Take 
a sufficient quantity of apples and pears to filla 
cask within three inches of the top; bruise 
them slightly, and place them in the cask by 
the bung-hole ; them pour in sufficient water 
to fill it; leave this to ferment until the liquor 
acquires the taste of cider; then draw it off, 
and replace water as often as it will acquire a 
sufficient degree of strength.” In the cider 
countries .of France where this process is used, 
the cost of this production does not exceed one 
penny per gallon. 
It is stated in a letter from Paris, that of 
the proprietors of seventeen political journals 
published in that city, at least one-third are 
noblemen or persons of great distinction in the 
scientific or literary world. The proprietors of 
one paper, who are three in number, are said 
to be a duke, a count, and‘a baron. To bea 
known writer in a respectable periodical, is 
said to be the best passport to good society in 
Paris. 

It was stated some time since that a French 
surgeon had sent to the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris a powder, which he pretends to be a 
perfect solvent for the stone. It was an- 
nounced at the time that its real or pretended 
efficacy would be ascertained by experiment. 
It does not appear that this has as yet been 
done; but we understand that the opinion of 
the persons appointed to report upon the dis- 
covery entertained no hope of its answering 
the purpose intended by the inventor. Some 
further improvements, however, of an im- 
portant kind, are said to have been _made 
in the instrument for crushing stone in the 
bladder. : 

Further accounts were received in Paris on 
Monday last from the members of the scientific 
expedition in Greece. They do not announce 
any new discoveries of importance ; but one of 
the letters contains some interesting informa- 
tion respecting the financial situation of the 





duet between that lady and Miss Kelly is a 





Pretty songs which issue in such numbers from 








very graceful composition. The drama is well 


country, and the condition of the people. 
The revenue of Greece for the year 1828 
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amounted to ten millions of francs, of which 
six millions were furnished by the Morea. 
The circulating medium of the country was 
almost every where French money; and not- 
withstanding the extreme poverty of the lower 
orders, persons who are known to travel with 
large sums about them take no precautions for 
the security of their property, thefts being of 
rare occurrence. Since the arrival of the ex- 
pedition, no instance had been known of rob- 
bery upon travellers of this description. 
Potamology.—A single sheet, divided into 
coloured columns, and containing brief descrip- 
tions of the principal rivers throughout the 
world, has just been placed before us. Itaffords 
much necessary information ; and its tabular 
form has enabled the compiler to compress all 
that is required for general reference on the 
subject of rivers into this small compass. The 
arrangement is also very praiseworthy. 
Holman the Blind Traveller. — The last ac- 
counts we have heard of this extraordinary in- 


dividual is, his visit to the Brazil, where he’ 


was met by a friend of ours in December last. 
He had come from the coast of Africa, and was 
about to sail for Buenos Ayres, undetermined 
as to his future movements. He was in good 
health and spirits. 

Indian Corn.—A Bourdeaux paper states, 
that an experimental chemist finding, on tasting 
the stem of Indian corn, in its green state, that 
it contained a great quantity of saccharine mat- 
ter, prepared some sugar from it, which is 
affirmed to be of excellent quality. It would 
seem, however, that the cost was something 
more than that of sugar made from beet-root ; 
and that this branch of industry ought not to be 
practised, except in seasons when there is little 
probability of the corn ripening. In some parts 
of Germany, when Indian corn has been ex- 
tensively cultivated, the grain has been used 
entirely in the fattening of pigs, for which it is 
said to be very proper, attended with a saving 
of at least fifteen per cent, as compared with 
the use of grain of any other description. 

The March of Intellect in Ireland.—We 
have received a prospectus of “‘ the Oracle of 
Tralee,” a periodical to be published in weekly 
Nos. The announcement states that it will 
contain, amongst other matter, “‘a weekly 
wreath of original poems on the most home 
subjects, with accounts of bull and cock fights,” 
&c.; and concludes by expressing the hope, 
“that its purely — and very substantial 
merit _ be its only and best recommenda. 
tion” | - 

Literary Activity.—It is stated in a recent 
French paper, that during the last eight months 
not fewer than twenty political and literary 
journals have been started in the French pro- 
vinces, 

Hardy kinds of Olives.—-T wo new species of 
the olive have been discovered in the southern 
district of the Crimea: this discovery will 
render it practicable to rear this useful tree 
in much more northerly climes than has been 
hitherto possible. The shoots, which were 
pant in the botanical garden of Nikita, 

ve lived through one of the hardest winters 
ever known, though the severity of the weather 
would have been fatal to the French or Italian 

ve, 

Longevity.—A man named Nouvel died about 
a fortnight ago, at Saint Jean del Noux in 
France, at the age of 104 years. He preserved 
his mental and corporeal faculties to the last 
moment. The French papers also contain an 
account of a woman now living at Marseilles 
who is 115 years of age, having been born in 
the year 1714. the Tas been married twice ; 











the second time, at the age of 66 years, to 
a young man of 25. Between her first and 
second marriage she wore man’s clothes, and 
served as a courier to a prince at Milan, no 
doubt being entertained respecting her sex. 
This extraordinary woman is said to be still in 
the enjoyment of all her faculties, with perfect 
health, and a fine flow of spirits. She partakes 
freely of the ordinary diet, and drinks a great 
deal of coffee, upwards of thirty small cups 
daily. 

Roman Antiquities. A M. Michaud, of 
Sainte-Colombe-les-Vienne, in France, has re- 
cently, while digging foundations in some part 
of his land, discovered several interesting Ro- 
man relics. Among them were two bathing. 
rooms, beautifully fitted up with white marble, 
and pipes of baked earth to convey the heat. 
It is presumed that these remains belonged to 
a magnificent residence, which was pillaged and 
destroyed during an irruption of the barbarians 
of the north. Near the same spot were found 
several fragments of statues, of exquisite work. 
manship, and an entire statue of Hygeia, in the 
finest style of Greek sculpture, larger than life. 

Population of Bavaria.—It appears, from a 
recent account, that the population of the king- 
dom of Bavaria has increased to 3,960,000, 
who reside in 229 towns, 399 bourgs, 2,900 vil- 
lages, and 28,450 hamlets. It is composed of 
2,720,000 Catholics, 1,103,000 Christians of 
the confession of Augsbourg, 81,000 Protest- 
ants of other sects, and 56,000 Jews. Public 
instruction costs the government, annually, 
755,000 florins—that is to say, one-sixth of the 
entire expense of the interior administration. 
There are 5,530 establishments for education— 
three of them universities, two law schools, 
seven agricultural schools, 118 colleges, gym- 
nasiums, or boarding schools, and 5,400 pre- 
paratory schools. These establishments are 
directed by 7,114 professors, under the care of 
300 inspectors. The Jews have one school for 
the instruction of their children, and a univer- 
sity at Furth. It is reckoned that the total 
number of scholars who receive their education 
at these establishments is 500,000:—this is 
about an eighth of the population; but to this 
must be added the children who assist in the 
Sunday schools founded in this country, similar 
to those in England.—French Paper. 


Lines on Death. 

Wuart holy awe! what mystic fear! 

Whilst thus upon the dead : 
Say what which us here? 

y more—say, what is fled? 

Mysterious ! whence hath it past 7 

Oh! a is mute! - 
Life’s idol is down cast— 

The temple of the soul is shut ! 


A Coneeit. 

Creation’s a huge dial which o’erwaves 

Time’s fleeting shadows; and each point’s a grave: 

Death must enfold it in a hideous veil, 

To be withdrawn when Time and Death shall fail. 

On Milton, blind. 

When Milton felt those sacred raptures rise, 

And sang, by Genius wafted to the skies, 

He stored hismind with knowledge, woe right, 

Then closed his eyes upon the world—to write. 
Cecil Street, Strand. H. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Swan is preparing for publication a Demonstration 
of the Nerves of the Human Body, founded on the sub- 


—_ of the two Collegial Anatomical Prizes adjudged to 
by the a Coa of Surgeons. The First Part, 
the Nerves of the Thoraci: 


a. ic Viscera, in large 
plates, will be ready in tenn“ mama 

Captain Brown announces Biographical Sketches and 
Authentic Anecdotes of Horses; illustrated by figures of 


the different breeds, and portraits of celebrated horses, 
engraved by Lizars. 





LIST.OF NEW BOOKS. 
Napier’s Peninsular War, Vol. II. 8vo. 208. bds.—-The 
Horse in all his Varieties, by J. Laurence, 8s. bde. 








bds.—Morton’s Journey in Italy, 2 vols. 8vo..1/. 4s. bds.— 
Stevens’ Comments, Vol. XV. 8vo. 10s. bds.—! 

Memoir, 12mo. 5s. bds.—H 
Seager, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 

tion, 8vo. 10s. bds.—The Bee Preserver, 12mo. 3s. bds.— 
Burton’s ae Lectures, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Carpenter’s 
Scripture Difficulties, 8vo. 12s. bds.— Williams’s Ab- 
stract, 10 G. IV. 8vo. 7s. bds.-—Bloxam’s Gothic Architec~ 
—_ 12mo. 4s. bds.—Graves on Predestination, 8vo. 7s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1839. 

Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at Hi, 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Me lo~ 
gical Society. June 1829. 


Thermometer—Highest: -..---- 74° 50’ 
Lowest --+++ oes 34°50 
Mean ----- sees 54°91875 
Barometer—Highest -------+ 30-14 
Lowest --++++. + 29°15 


Mean «.-++++5- 29°77044 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 3°6 

Number of days of rain, 12. 

Winds.—0 East—1 West—3 North—2 South—7 North- 
east—3 South-east—7 South-west—7 North-west. 

General Observations.—In the early part of the month 
there was much dull, threat weather; yet but little 
rain fell until the latter end, when there were frequent 
heavy showers: upwards of an inch fell on the 27th, and 
nearly as much on the tewing Se : the whole quantity 
more than since 1824. The ature mech below 
June last year—the range of the thermometer forty de- 
grees—and the minimum only two degrees and a half 
above the freezing point. The mean and extremes of 
the barometer rather above those of June last year, and 
the average of the month. On the 25th a slight thunder- 
storm, with some little lightning, between 2 and 3 £.M, 
An indistinct lunar halo, with misty area, observed on 
the night of the 9th. The evaporation 0,45 of an inch, 


July. 
Thermometer—Highest-:--.... 79° 
Lowest «--++++.-. 
Mean -+-++0++- 55,91592 
Barometer—Highest -----+-- 29°04 
Lowest «eeceees 29°02 
Mean ooccccocce 29°54881 
Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 4-7625. 
Number of days of rain, 21. 
Winds.—3 East—3 West—2 North—3 South—0 North- 
east—3 South-east—13 South-west—4 North-west. 
General Observations. — More rain fell in the month 
than in any July since 1823, the weather of which month 
in that year it very much resembled: the mean tem- 
rature was very nearly the same—the maximum of 
Peat lower than usual, and the minimum about ‘the ave- 
rage. The barometer higher than last year, although 
lower than ordinarily in July, and nearl appro i 
the mean of 1823. Thunder heard on the 2d, 8th, 18th, 
and 24th: slight storms were experienced on two 
last of these days, and the lightning on the 24th (about 12 
P.M.) was very general, but not extremely vivid; and for 
some little time the rain fell with extraordinary rapidity 
On the 9th, what appeared a heavy storm passed over to 
the NE., but no thunder was heard here. The evapora- 
tion 0-2 of an inch. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Te the Editor, §c. 

Sir,—Agreeing as I do in most instances with you on the 
merits of Mr. A. Cunningham’s work on British Painters, 
Tam yet inclined to that in some parts of it his 
zeal has been without knowledge, and his ings have 
discretion, when he terms the late 


e he does 
to spell, as ‘* one Paul Sanby,” and with whose character 
and works, it may hence be presumed, he has never been 
acquainted. Mr. C. has been equally at fault in asserting 
that Wilson sold his picture of Ceyx and Halcione for a 
pot of beer and part of a Stilton cheese,—the fact is, the 
ting was (in the spirit of pow py spleen 

ikened by Barry to a pot of beer and a Stilton c 
But not to take up your with enumerating the 
claims which the above-mentioned artists, Barrett and 
Sandby, had to distinction, I shall recommend the fol- 
lowing anecdote to the attention of Mr. A. Cunningham, 
as well as to all biographers, whether of artists or others : 
—It was in a large and mixed company, at a dinner and 
meeting of artists, that one of them called out in a loud 
voice to an elder of the profession, the late J. R. Smith— 
** Don’t you think D—n is a very bad ter ?” to which 
the veteran artist answered—‘‘ No, sir; and if I did, I 
should not have said so here.” .D. 

An unavoidable occurrence will prevent us from an- 
swering Mr. J—n’s note for about ten days. 

Spectator’s letter is not specific enough to be of use to 


science, 

We are much obliged to ‘ the Editor” of the Greek 
Letters, and shall be happy to hear farther from him. 

Vorit ti” (Pa nies duh ais seopecting M. César Mo- 
et Veritatis” (Paris, Ju » Tes s 
reau and his big: plan for educating the Duke de Bor- 
deaux ; but it is too personal, and has not sufficient gene- 
ral interest for our publication. ales 

We are obliged to T. W.; but the thing is not worth 


= 





12mo. 
—Whittingham’s Novelist, Vol. XXXV. 32mo, 2s. Gd, | notice. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


EW LITERARY PERIODICAL. On 
‘ednesday, Weare , will be ay oes the 

Weekly Journal ‘principally peg to 

mae se seltoetan Udkenetane end Getenon t so ar- 
ranged as to afford to the of other Countries a pay a 
idea of oe similar produce of Great Britain in genius and mind. 
the most powerful Publishers of London, it is 

the object ofthis Work to supply ¢ a@ remarkable debclones 2 in the 
are by collecting into one 

aa an iat ever recurring) the immense mass of intelli- 
with which the Continent abounds, and respecting which 

we, in our insular position, so full of activity and yet so much 
confined to ourselves, possess so very mee information. To the 
few, om aes who are aware Of the treasures of instruction and 
onmnenens Se belonging * the rest of the World, which, at a late 

















Second edition, with rere Seep and Woodcuts, 
HE J OURNAL f% NATURALIST. 


Plants, trees, -- stones, we note, 
ee Nye beasts, and rural things. 
d th 





“We in most strongly di 
volume to the attention of every lover of nature, and more parti- 
cularly of our country readers. It will induce a we are sure, 
to examine more closely than they have been accu: 
into the objects of animated nature; and such expmiuation will 
prove one of the most innocent and the most satisfactory sources 

an It is a book that ought to 
find es way into every rural drawing-room in the — and 
one that may safely be placed in every lady’s agen her rank 
and station in life what they may.”—Quarterly Review, No. 78. 

“* We think there are readers who will aeseg be delighted 
(we are certain all will be instructed) by the ¢ Journal of a Natu- 
pallet. *”_Monthly Review. 

« This is a most delightful book, on the most delightful of all 
studies. We are acquainted with no previous work which bears 
any resemblance to this, except ‘ White’s History of Selbourne,’— 

the most i iece of rural writing and sound English 











period, o: England, it is a Ddlggag 2 of 
that the phenol Public satel» have so long blind to this 
want. A of the ic and extensive kind 
have been made to fill up this ae deficiency ; ; and the Directors of 
“ The F ty Gazette, and Weekly Epitome of Conti- 
nental aad Science, Literature, Arts, &c.” confidently 

ae biny degree of support, commensurate with their 








” P; will be i diately issued. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 
e oe Galery, with a Selection of the Works of the Italian, 
» Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools, is open daily, 
from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Event ing. 
A » 1s.—-Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


NIVE RSITY of LONDON. The 

Notice of the various Courses of Lectures to be delivered 

Auring the next Session, and of the Da Hours, and Fees, fixed 

for the Attendance of each, may be t the Office of the Uni- 
versity, and at Mr. Taylor's, 30, Upper Fae Street. 

The Medical Classes will commence on the lst of October, and 
the general Classes on the 2d ofNovember. 
University of Londen, ee of the Council, 

Auguat 1, 1829. THOMAS COATES, Clerk, 








MUSIC. 


* Price 3s. 

HE HARMONICON; a Popular Journal 
of Music. 

tents of this Month’s Number: Part I. Music.—1. March, 
‘orte and Fiatss Raphach Paeilen-=8. Drinking Song 
by J. R. Planché, the Music by 
Romance, "nee Voices 3; F. Blangini—4. 
. Maestro Vaccaj—5. Andante; C. Czerny—6. 


Le Songes é. Chaul 
Part 11. Musical Literature.—1. Memoir of J. Adolph Hasse— 
2. On the Characters of Keys—3. State of Music in fod ty by 
M. | LE Letters I. and III. with Notes—4. On the National 
ics of Music—5. Music in Edinburgh—6. On the pre- 
sent pow mee meg Taste—7. Mr. James's Answer to M. Tulon 


os 
esa sr Heporto he Sreune ling’ Theatre, En. 


House, Xe. 
by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and sold 
all rai Reoler Music-sellers, and Feachers, in Town and 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

OLLO ublished by Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street, 
CC QUIES on the PROGRESS and 

LOQUIE of SOCIE 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
2 t 8vo. with Engravings, 308. . 
“* These volumes will supply in 

fae order of think bast, who like to have their faculties called 
into exercise by pow: accomplishments of no common de- 
scription, heures ¢ eingulariy exh Toa fine display of co- 
ng P y much felicity of 
adorned by most of the graces can witch stead on 
composition, is tied a variety of illustration and allu- 
sion, which a experience of Dr. Southey’s could alone 
ings His books no eae te a readin Oy should be read accord- 


for Piano-Forte 
of the Men of 
H. R. Bish 
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3 concei altogether in the spirit of other 
| ei 4 as the wise men of our own day may scoff at, but such 
as Evelyn, or Izaak Waltor, or Herbert, would have delighted to 
honour.”—Quarterly Review. 


2. All for Love, or the Pilgrim of Compos- 
telia. By Robert Southey. Foolseap 8yo. 72. 6d. 
“Ie pA ease of its. and and the straight- 


feewerd deplicit ity of its tive, it classes with the Minstrel 
. We = Sou for giving to the firesides of the 











the forest, 

wot ‘of a Canadian etnher; — an aleaune hen oe 
e."—New Monthly Mag 

pany of Mr. Head “a have, skaited on Lake Sim- 

nae ~T. 2. down the rapids of the St. Lawrence, with the 


comely on and busy zest with which we lately 
over Seer the Pi Pampas his shrewd and indefatigable bevtier Cope, 


“ The author’s buoyanc of spirits, his perpetnal activit: 
never-failing 4 a 


Ht 


# The work before us, a very sensible and entertaini: 
wholly unpretending prod po a 


mctton."—-United Service Journal, 





iB piece 
philosophy that ever issued from the press.” —Athenzum. 
John ea nemmensncemes Street. 





ane Works ut abiited by Henry Colburn, 8, New 
Burlington Street ; had at all RAVI Libraries. 
URCKHARDT’S TRAVELS in 
ARABIA, comprehending an Account of those Terri- 
tories which the Mohammedans regard as Sacred. In 2 vols. 
air with 24 Plates. 
2. Buckingham’ s Travels in Assyria, Media, 
and Persia. In 1 vol. 

This volume concludes the series of the author’s journeys in the 
East, which present the reader not only with the present condi- 
tion of the i but with the results of 
personal gene as to their antiquities, which enable jad 
author to throw light upon ancient history, and also upon 
~ writings. 

. Letters from the gean, by James Emer- 
son, se containing, among other interesting Narratives, the 
singular History of Crevelier, iyo Sa the Original of Lord 
Byron’s Corsair. In 2 vols. post 8 

4. Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard a Bart. Ambassador from 
Charles II. to the Court of Madrid. Written by Herself. Now 
first published from the original MS. ; 3 to which are added, Ex- 
tracts from Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. Hand- 
somely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 

. The Loves of the Poets, by the Author 
of the ** Diary of an Ennuyée.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

6. The Empress Josephine’ s Memoirs, the 
third and luding Volu ising her private Corre- 

with Nap Post 8vo. 10s. 6d.; French, 8s. 


4, Letters addressed to John Ellis, Esq. 
Secretary to the Commissioners of wy a Revence in Ire- 
land, Caring Oe Years 1686, 1687, mprising many 
ticulars “ e Revolution, and y on ee *Mustrative of the is- 
tory and Manners of those Times. Now first published from the 
See") with Notes and a Preface. By the Hon. George Agar 

2 vols. 8vo. 

8. Nollekens and his Times, 2d edition, in 
2 My 99 8vo. with a fine Portrait, from a Drawing by Jackson, 
price 24s. 
9. The Living and the Dead, Second Series, 
in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

10. A Second Judgment of Babylon ‘the 
Great; or, More Men and Things in the British Capital. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 

1l. Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Minister of 
the late Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany. Containing an exposé 
of the Romish Church Establishment during the 18th Century, 
and of the Abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater part of 
Europe. Edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 21s. 

The leading feature of this 
tion to the great question now at issue between our Protestant 











rtant work is its close applica- 


Albemarle Street, August 1929, 
Volumes of the Family jag hm — up to this time, by 


N°; I, and I. pe the LIFE of 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, with Fifteen Engray. 
ings on Steel and Wood, by Finden and Thompson; the Weed. 
cuts from Designs of otis Cruikshanks. Very neatly Soma. in 
canvass, 2 vols. 5s.each. 2d edition, in the press. 

No. III. The Life of Alexander the Great. 
By the Rev. John Williams, M.A. Rector of the Edinburgh Aca. 
demy. In 1 vol. 5s. 2d edition. 

No. IV. Lives of the most Eminent British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan Cunningham. 
Vol. I. (to be comuletee in 3 vols.) illustrated by Ten Engravings 
on Steel and 

No. V. The History of the Jews. Vol I. 
(to be leted in 3 vols.) i with original Maps and 
Woodcuts. 5s. (Just published. ) 








is 21 lege vols, 8v0. witha — => Plates, price 2], 2s. bound 
an 
T. PETERSBURGH, 2d edition, 


comprising an Account of its Makners, Castome, Insti. 
ration, Amusements, State of Society, Literatane, 
By A. B, GRANVILLE, M.D. F.R,S. F.L.S. M. B.S. &. 

*« A book which contains a great deal of useful | information."— 
Times. 

«« He enjoyed opportunities of seeing more than any writer upon 
that city with whom we are acquainted.”—Literary Gazette. 

«‘ It contains infinitely more intelligence with respect to the 
Russian capital, than has yet been impartially conveyed to the 
English reader.””—John Bull. 

*€ His picture of St. Petersburgh contains the most copious and 
detailed description of the gigantic edifices of this extraordinary 
city, which has hitherto been laid before the publie.”—Quarterly 
Re . 

“ We are not in possession of any work that exhibits such 
a desire to place clearly before the public all matters that can 
be rae” interesting relative to the present state of Russia.” 
—Atlas. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street, 





In 1 vol. with th Port trait, 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE 6f JOHN 
LOCKE, with Extracts from his Journals and other un- 
published Manuscripts. Edited from the Originals. 
By LORD KING. 

** A delightful addition to the literature of our ey ag 
work which must — ose a standard book in English 
ries.”—Literary Ga: 

“ The Life of the voclabinndd John Locke, just published by 
Lord King, i is one of the most important additions ever made to 
our national literature. The journal, the common-place book, 
and the inedited writings of the illustrious philosopher, which 
have descended to Lord King as a branch of the family, are inva- 
luable; and the correspondence, which his lordship has inserted 
by way of elucidating the memoirs, includes letters of King Charles 
the ITd., Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Isaac Newton, Earl of Sunderland, 
Bishop of Oxford, Earl o Pembroke, Lord Mordaunt, Lord Ash- 
ley, Earl of Monmouth, Earl of Peterborough, Lord Somers, Mr, 
Cudworth, &c. &c.”. _— Globe. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, » New Burlington Street. 
RE :T Shillings, 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. VII, 

London: Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, Co- 
vent Garden; and Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marl- 
borough Street. 

“This Number contains | a bn agreeable variety of articles, 
some of which are with spirit. The His- 
tory of Lithography is an article which ought to be read by all 
those magicians who have made ‘ the stone utter winged words.’ 
The Life and Writings of Tovellanus is an able article. Novalis, 
midwifed into the English world by our friend, Mr. Carlyle, we 
take it; for who but he would have attempted such a thing ?"— 
Edinburgh Bomieg Post. 








A Present for a Young Lady. 
In 12mo.- Lr cesge os Davison, and ce with a fine 





and Catholic fellow-subjects. It holds forth a most 
and instructive lesson to both parties, and ‘contains a fund of 
curious anecdote and information, 





edition, greatly enl: TEALTH, oxe 
IMPLICITY of HEA TH, exemplified 
by mee pike d Mr. Abernethy's “Character of this 
Work is insatiah by his Permission. 
London : Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





mw Work on Chemistry. 
Just published, in 1 lar; e vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards, with 


A CHEMICAL CATECHISM, in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with all the zacent Discove- 
ries, are ae clearly yen coe 8 Mustrated te See 
numerous v t » 
cow oe ings, Select Chemical Experiments, a Vo. 


By T. ae GRABAM, M.D. &c. 

“We esteem and r end “it.” Every subject of interest 
connected with this delightful ven wh sn treated of in the clear- 
est manner.” ly ‘eb. 1829. 

«« Every thing is here writsen up to he! latest date; and the = 
cannot fail, we think, of being found eminently useful. 

with 


deste amp enh’ 
the defects 
1829. 





more i 
and the author has rad ded in i 
of 4-2 heeds book.’ a trouthly weit het Ist Merete 

he necessity of a clear, progressive oat ets of chemistry is 
eutten and the want of such a treatise has long been felt by stu- 
dents. ye A pooae has well supplied the want. His book is 
in its plan, and exten- 
sive in its fen ty Unlike former ‘ analyses, it does not confound 
and complicate the various parts of the veo but ascends — 








n by Harvey, price 5s. half-bound, 
LLEN CAMERON; ; a Tale for Youth. 
By EMILY ELIZABETH RANKIN. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 
Where may also be had, 


Mrs. Leicester’s School ; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by: themselves. Fine Frontis- 
piece, 9th edition, 12mo. badd 


vo. a 2d ‘edition of 


BSERVATIONS on the ACTUAL 
STATE of the ENGLISH LAWS of REAL PRO- 
PERTY, with the Outlines of a systematic Reform, corrected 
= enlarged, especially upon the subject of Equitable Inter- 
erence. 
By JAMES HUMPHREYS, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Printed it John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





gg 





Carpenter's aiken on Biblical Criticism. 
‘ost handsomely printed in 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
OPULAR LECTURES on BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM and INTERPRETATION; to which is 
added, a Vocabulary of the Symbolical L: anguage of Scripture. 
¢ By WILLIAM CARPENTER 
Author of “A Popular Introduction ig the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures,” 

«¢ Let no man, upon a weak conceit aTeckalaty; or an ill-applied 
moderation, think or maintain that a man can search too far, or 
be too well studied in the Book of God’s Word; rather let men 
endeavour an endless progress or proficiency therein.” —#acon. 

London : Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly 5 J. Nesbit, Berner’s Street; and of all other 





the first principles and simple 0 the 

illustrative branches ef the Axed Te ‘is ‘eminently pwede to 

“arear =F rag i - As and to gone the 
now ledge learner. t vi superior to ‘ke’s.”— 

Atlas, 1st March, 1829. eee aii 





*,* For the purposes of tuition, as well as of private study, this 
° book, from its plan, eit be found of uncommon servi a. 
London : *Published by Simpkin and Marsha’ 


arshall, Stationers’ Court ; 
lers. 








Where also may be had, by the same Author, 
An Examination of Scripture Difficulties, 
elucidating 700 Passages in the Old and New Testament. 128. 


Also, 
Scripture Natural History, with numerous 
Cuts, I4s, 
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tion, corrected to ribed, blished Ack 5 
Paes Sree eT HE HISTORY and ee of 


BoaEES DICTIONARY of the 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 
lar work deserves to be considered his- 

tory na The pulse 34> is cont bya wasiet oy 7 yee 
cre published, relative to many illustri- 





with their lineage, and communicated to the ree by the — 
inheritors of the titles. The volume, containing 900 pages 
ter-press, is moreover illustrated with upwards of 1500 heraldic 
plates, is printed in double columns, with so remarkably clear 
tnd benuifala type, ast co =a eg of matter equal to 

no less than 13 octavo cstames! hn B 

« The 3 which Mr. Burke yee ye given 13s the public is 
rs — pnt and well executed.” —Erami 

ited for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington. ‘Street. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 31s. 


RAVELS to CONSTANTINOPLE, in 


ears 1827 and 
ome. CHARLES COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. 
“ Fin, Frankland has in volumes o— us one —— 
and i ours. His ro 
which 1 embraced the finest regions of the a and led whey ‘mt 
the midst of the most striking scenes, was made under all the 
ad man of rank, in a distinguished profession, itself 
every where; and his pecuniary means, 
a gave | him the power of 
hed, his peoeenes sent 
h Hungary and 
us to ean. 
Greece, Italy, the Tyrol, until rt dal Viewns again, living 
poh re while among ashas of squad- 
ospodars, and that whole ‘dite of opulent and influential 
— which, in those regions, is almost essential to seeing any 
wnt Tost comfort, or escaping without being shot, starved, or 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








joying all 
fie forth to range tl the world, from Vienna, ,o 
to the B and fro 











In2 os post 8yo. 21s. 


HE LOVE of the POETS. 
By the Author of the ‘‘ Diary of an Ennuyée.” 

“ This delightful work contains notices of the most celebrated 
poets of all countries. pees they had any thing to do with 
affaires du ceur. The firs ume is lagveted to the loves of the 
classic poets, of — poe of the Italian poets, Dante, Pe- 


trarch, Lorenzo de Medici, osto, Ween, & and others; and of 
the English Poets, Chaucer, eit Shakspeare, Sydney, Milton, 
and other celebra' s belonging to the court and age of 


Elizabeth. The pod volume speaks, among many more, of 

Waller's Sacharissa, of Doctor Donne, Lord Oey i 1 

Monti, and their wives; of Swift, Pope, L: ok ortley 

Montague, M Martha Blount, and various others."—-Edi rgh Lite. 
Journal 

_ Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





n 2 vols. 8vo. 24. 


RAVELS in TURKEY, EGYPT, 
NUBIA, and PALESTINE, in 1824, 1825, 1826, and 
827. *R. R. MADDEN, » Esq. M.R.C.S. 
bed no Madden's volumes are replete with entertainment. The 
details C le, a place to which the eyes of 
the whole civilised world are just now directed eg extraordi- 
nary interest, are full, lively, and descriptive.” —S' 
One of the most amusing and instructive booke' of travels that 
‘we have ever perused.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review 
“ We strongly recommend Mr. Madden's Travels to our read- 


ers." Age. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Batlington Gtseet Stscet. 


In 8vo. price 108 


EMOIRS of JOHN FREDERIC 

OBERLIN, Pastor of Waldbach, in the Ban de la 

Roche. Compiled from authentic Sources, chiefly in French and 
German. With Portraits, Views of Waldbach, &c. 

“ We are much indebted to the writer for having performed 
this service with so much diligence aiid ‘success in collecting 
ee materials, and s6 much ability and good taste in her 

ner of presen’ them to her readers, as torender the volume 
highly attractive.”—Christian Observer, si Peak 1829. 
London: Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. ‘aul’s Churchyard. 





rice 2s. royal 8vo. 
HE APOCRYPHA of the BOOK of 
DANIEL, containing the Story of Susannah, the Prayer 
of Azariah, with the Hymn of the Three Children, and the His- 
tory of Bell and the Dragon. Translated from th e Vulgate dager 
with Notes, and a short Treatise of the Matter contained in these 


— By LUKE HOWARD, F.R.S. 
The following Books of the Apocrypha have also been translated 
from the Latin Vulgate, by the same Author, viz. 

Liber Ecclesiasticus ; the Book of the Church, 

royal 8vo. price 6s. 6d 
iber Sapientie ; ; the Book of Wisdom, 

Toya! 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

The Book of Tobit, royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sold b; and A. Arch; Longman, Rees, Brown, and 
iss Hatchard and Son; and Harvey and Darton. 





Second edition, considerably ae with Plates, 12s. 
ALMONIA ; or, Days of Fly-fishing. In 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
“ One of the most delightful labours of leisure ever seen; not a 
few of the most beautiful phenomena of nature are here lucidly 
explained, yet the pages — none of the varnish of philosophical 
unbelief, or finite —Biography of Sir H. Davy, Gen- 
ns ae, August. 





A SSISTING QUESTIONS on ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with ANSWERS; comprising an Ex- 
Planation of som Gan and the princ’ pel BS Rules of Syntax. 
RY ANN T 
Boosey and Sons, Broad Street; and ghavweed, Gilbert, 
‘and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





BUDHISM, popularly Illustrated ; with Notices of the 
Kappooism or Demon Worship, and of the Bali, or Pianetary 
Incantations of Ceylon. Embellished with Forty-three Litho- 
graphic Pra Ge from aN ry OrHaa oo Dees S- 


-A.8. 
Elephant 4 price 5l. 5s. onaebess 31. 3s. plain. 


Bishop Porteus’s Summary, with Guasttons. 
Price 8s. in boards, the 16th edition of 
SUMMARY of the PRINCIPAL EVI- 
ome preg for the Truth and Divine Origin of the 
Christian Revelat: 
By the late BEILBY PORTEUS, D.D. Bishop of London. 
To which are now first added Marginal Notes and Questions 
on the Propositions; peculiarly adapted for the Instruction of 
young Persons. 
Printed for T. Cadell, —— — and W. Blackwood, 
Edinburg! 
Of whom may be had, by on same Author, 

1. Lectures on St. Matthew’s Gospel, 2 vols. 
14th edition, price 16s. in boards; or, closely printed in 1 vol. 
price 7s. 6d. in boards. 

In 2 vols, 


2. Sermons. 
16s. boards. 

3. Zhe Works, complete, of Bishop Porteus, 
with an Account of his Life, by the Rev. Robert Hodgson, D.D. 
Dean of Carlisle. 8vo. price 2. 8s. in boards. 


16th edition, price 


In 4to. Part I. of 
IPPODONOMIA ; or, the True Struc. 
ure, Laws, and Exchnoshy of the Horse’s Foot. Also, 
Polophtheres or,a Ruinous Defect in the Principle of the com. 
mon Shoe detected, and d by with a 
Proposition for a New Principle of hastings which abundant 
Practice has since confirme 
By BRACEY CLARK, Esq. F.L.S. 
Printed for the Author, and sold by G. Underwood, 
, Fleet Street. 
Ainsworth's Dictionary Improved. 
In 8vo. price 15s. bound, the 13th edition, Seatariel 
NABRIDGMENT of A INSWORTIDS 
DICTIONARY, English and Latin, Latin and English, 
designed for the Use of Schools. : 
By THOMAS MORELL, D.D. 
With Connections and Additions, by Fa CARBY, LL.D. 
London: Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and , E. effery and Son; 
J. and W. T. Clarke; Harvey and Darton; J. and Arch; W. 
Ginger; T. 4. and Sons ; 3; T. Cadel; J J. Richardson: J. M. 
Richardson; H. T. Hodgson; Hatchard ‘and wel R. Scholey; 
at and Sons; Baldwin and Cradock; J. ker; Hurst and 
Co.; W. Joy; E. Williams; Hamilton, ‘Adams, and Co.; G. B. 
Whittaker and Co.; T. Tegg; J. Duncan; Simpkin and ‘Mar. 
shall; J. ee J. Bumpus; Parbury, Allen, ani San ?. a 
pus; W.,J., and J. eet E. Lloyd and Son; J. Ca 
‘cole and _—— Steel; Houlston and Son; 8. Wil 
Wightman and C x Collin wood; Holdsworth and Ball; 
J. Parker, Oxford ; Ww ilson and § ons, York; J.and J. J, Deigh- 
ton, C idge ; “and Cadell and Co. Batabungh. 




















Price 7s. in boards, the 12th edition ¢ of 


A* INTRODUCTION to the WRITING 


of GREEK, in Two Parts, for the Use of Winchester 


College. 
iy GEORGE ISAAC HUNTINGFORD, D.D. F.R.S. 
Warden of Winchester College, and Bishop of Hereford. 
Printed for T. Cadell; C., J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman 
and Co.; J. Richardson; E. Williams; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
G. B. Whittaker and Co; Hamilton and Co.; Cowie and Co.; 
J. Duncan; and Simpkin and Marshall; and J. Robbins, Win- 
chester. 
: Of whom may also be had, ‘ 
Pindari Carmina, juxta exemplar Heynia- 
num; quibus accesserunt, Note Heyniane; Paraphrasis Bene- 
dictina; et Lexicon Pindaricum ex Soe Dammi Opere Et 
mologico exceptum. Digessit et edidit H. Huntingford, LL 
editio altéra. “Price uw 10s. in boards. 


rice 5s. 6d. boun 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH TONGUE, 


with a Preface, containing an Essay on the proper Me. 
thod of Teaching os — that eo e. 
LEWIS CHAMBA 
th edition, put and corrected, pomoe to the Dictionary 


ott a By J. ante CARRIERES. 


Printed for T. adel 3; C., J., G., and F. Rivington ; Longman 
and Co.; John Ri ~ oe Harvey and Darton; Harris and 
Son; Baldwin sad Cradock; G. B. Whittaker; Hamilton and 
Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; and J. Souter. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, P 

1. Exercises to the Rules and Construction 
of French Speech; consisting of Passages extracted from the 
ihest French Authors, with a reference to the Grammar Rules, to 
be returned in French. The 22d edition, revised and cerrected, 
with great care. By J. Ouiseau, A.M. Price 3s. bound, 
2. The Rudiments of the French Tongue ; 
or, an Easy and Rational Introduction to the French Grammar. 
18th edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 


In1 large vol. 800. price ot ha a boards, the 10th edition, 


FROmMAN ANTIQUITIES; or, an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Romans, desi 
chiefly to illustrate the Latin Classics, by explaining- Words and 

Phrases from the Rites and Customs a Spat MELD. refer. 
By the late ALEXANDER 
Rector +e o A Schoo!p Bainbar h. 
een Printed for T 9 & G., and F. Rivington; 
Sg as and Co.; W. Ginger - Booker; Baldwin and Co.; 
Tegg; Cowie and Co.; and G: B: Whittaker; J. Parker, Ox- 
foid; Bell and Bradfute, J. Fairbairn, Stirling and Kenney, and 
J. Thomson, Edinburgh. 
Of whom also may be had, by the same ad EL 
1. A Summary of raphy and History, 
both Ancient and Modern, illustrated with Maps, and designed 
chiefly to connect the Study of Classical Learning with that 
of General Knowledge. 6th edition. In 1 large vol. price 14s, 
boards. 
2. Classical Biography ; designed chiefly to 
contribute to the illustration of the Latin Classics. 2d edition, 
price 7s. beards Se 
a Gasetteer, by Capper. ot 
n 8vo. price 15s. bound (with AZETTES edition of 
HE UNIVERSAL GAZ ETTEER ; being 


a concise Description of all the Nations, Kingdoms, 
States, &t. &c. in the known World; the Government, Man- 
ners, and Religion, of the Inhabitants, with the Extent, Beun- 
, Natural Producti Manuf: and Curiosities, of 
the different Countries. 

By JOHN WALKER, M.D. 
Revised, considerably enlarged, and improved, 

By B. P. CAPPER. 

London: Printed for C.,J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Nunn; 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Harvey and Darton; 
J.and A. Arch; Boosey and Sons; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; 
R. Scholey ; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; W. Joy; A. K. 
Newman and Co.; G. B. Whittaker and Co. ; J. Duncan; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; Bante, and Co.; Cowie and Co.; T. Bum- 
pus; Sherwood and ( G. Mackie; J. Bigg; W. Mason; 
Smith, Elder, and Co; 3 "BE. Hodgson ; Houlston and Son; H. 
Washbourn ; Wilson and Sons, York; Stirling and Kenney, 
Edinburgh; and G. po Robinson, Liverpool. 


whom may be had, 


Walker’s Ualveredl Atlas: for the Use of 
Schools: containing Twenty-eight coloured Maps, price 12s. 











In 19mo. price 2s. henna, w ith a Map. of the ° World, and 
other Plates, the 31st edition 


EOGRAPHY for CHILDREN; or, a 
short and easy Method of Teaching and Learning Geo- 
fr v, designed p' RESNOY. 3 for Schools. ransiated tiene the 
‘reach of DU F and now greatly augmented and im- 
proved Saonakent the whole. Comprising a short Account of 
the recent Changes which have taken place in various Kingdoms 
and States. To which is added, a Method of learning Geogra- 
phy without a Master. 
rinted for C., J., G., and F. Rivihgton; 
Orme, Brown, and Green; Harvey and Darton; 
Haldwin and Cradock ; Hurst, Chance, and Co 
G. B. Whittaker and €o.; ; J. Dunean; Simpkin and Maskell: 
J. Souter; J. Harris; and Potleand Ea wards. 


» Rees, 
Ichardson ‘ 











NFANT PLAY. ‘SCHOOL, for the 
Developement of the Five Senses. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave ae Lam, 
London: and A. Watson, Aberdeen. 
New School Books, Greek and La 


PRAXIS on the LATIN. "PREPOSI- 


: bape | being an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, 
an 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. F.R.8. 
and Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
3d edition, in 8vo. Ge, 

Delectus Sententiarum Grecarum ad Usum 
Tironum Accommodatus; cum Notulis et Lantee.. § On the Plan 
of Dr. Valpy’s Latin Delectus, 8th edition, 4s. 

Greek Exercises, in Syntax, iilipses, Di 
lects, Prosody, and Metaphrases, adapted to the Grammars "7 
Eton, Wettenhall, Moore, Bell, and Holmes. 9 ss is pre- 
fixed a concise but comprehensive Syntax. the . W. 
Neilson, D.D. M.R.LA. 8vo. 5s. in boards, onl ab We the Key, 
8s.; or the Key separate, 3s. boards. 

Latin Prosody made Easy. The 3d d edition, 
enlarged, By John Carey, LL.D. In 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Select Latin Phrases, taken from the best 
Authors. By Nathaniel Howard. In 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, 

By the same Author, 
. ° = ; 

A Series of Latin Exercises, adapted to the 
Rules in Syntax, particularly in the Eton Grammar, 3s. 6d. 


A Key to the Same. In 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 


Introductory Latin Exercises to those of 
Clarke, Ellis, and Turner. New edition, 12moe. &s. 6d. bound. 


A Vocabula: lish and Greek, ranged 
griemattal to nd Tac Eton in Selene as well as 


Verbal Know New edition, 18mo. 3s. 
Enteedactery Greek Exercises to those of 
Neilson, Dunbar, and others. 2d edition, in 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


The London Vocabulary, Latin and English. 
New edition, ls. 6d. 

Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum et 
Conjuga ationum Itemque Propria Qua Maribus, que Genus, et 
As in Presenti, Englished and Explained, for the Use of Young 
Grammarians. By. Charles Hoole, M.A. Revised threughout 
with very Thos. enkensdamaed 
Master of the — School at Lincol In 18mo. 1s. 6d. bd. 


Exercises to the Accidence ‘tnt Grammar ; 
or, an Exemplification of the several Moods and Tenses, and of 
se 5 pringipel pales of Construction. By W. Turner, M.A. late 
ter of the Free School at Colchester. New edition, 3s. bd. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 











n 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. lls. 6d. 


ICHELIEU; a Tale of the Court of 


France. 

“« This new and striking story of the French court, which is 
exciting so much interest, commences with the last year of the 
reign, as it may be termed, of the Cardinal de Richelieu, who 
governed not only Louis XIII. but all France, with. a despotic 
and resistless sway. Among the 
— the a 3 = Consort, Anne of Austria; her Majesty’s Dame 
a de I a former flame of the King’s; 
rs Duc d’ * se the Cardinal’s great friend and coadjutor, 
Chavigni; their corrupt tool, Lafemas, the Marquis de Fon- 
trailles; Cinq-Mars; Te Thou, &c. The ostensible hero is the 
Count de Blenau, chamberlain to the Queen—the heroine, Made- 
moiselle de Beaumont.”—Morning Journal, 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Streets 
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Aas UNIV: ERSAL SAL FRENCH “GRAMMAR; ; 
an accurate System of French Accidence and 
“By ‘NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
"eee “"Boseciéen by the French 
compared with the E N. Hamel. 4s. bd. 
A Key to Hamel’s Exercises. 3s. 
The World in Miniature; containing an 
Account of —e of the Fr in e World, oa 5 
N. Hamel. A new edition, 4 
A Key to Chamabaud’s French Exercises. 


By E. J. Voisin. 12mo. 4s. bound. 


8 
An mest begun, fe P Pronouncing Dictionary of 


t Attcalation ow Y mol every A lable are distinctly 
marked. To — ~ are rinciples of the ——_ 
Pronunciation. By Lathe Tardy, late Master of Arts in the 
University at rari In ~ 6s. 

Printed for » Orme, Brown, and Green; 
and Whittaker Tresch Treacher, and Arnot, London. 





HE SURVEYOR'S “GUIDE; $ or, every | N 
Man his own a wag hoa rising the whole aoe 

of Making and Re a oe Work, formi 
paling of Fe res of Surv Sy “ine the Making and 
pairin, vate Carriage 
. Kehsapein Prod FALL, ‘Surveyor of Roads. 
b; md Co. London, and all Country Booksellers. 
“We the little work a pee may be consulted with 
bers will furnish a 


tical man, in the country where he is known. We therefore can 
confident]; by spceqmmnend Che the work to our readers.”"—British Farm- 





HOUGEHTS on UNION with CHRIST 


and ABIDING in HIM, 
By 805 ee 


In 32mo. price 28. boards, 

Thor hts concerning Man’s Condition and 
Duties Fp. pat his Hopes in the World to'come. By 
yee Lord Pitsligo. To which is prefixed, a Biographical | £ 

Sigech of the Author. 
an account of this little interesting Work, see Blackwood's 


Magazine for tA - 
London ; for Longman and Co.; and William Whyte 
Edinburgh. 





‘ornscy's Blementary W« 
HE BOOK of MONOSYLLABLES ; or, 
an mere to the Child’s Monitor, adapted to the 


Capacities of Young 
‘ “by HORNSEY. 


The Child’s Monitor ; or. or, Parental Inetenc-|° 
ens great Variety of Progressive Lessons, adapted to 





Portrait is 
cable. "The Work may be had in Eleven Pats, top othe ine 


aphe 5 and J. 

re the: ; a Plates, price is.; tinted, ls. 6d. 4 
ness precision ; we have no doubt 

— the lustrations much informa. 


is condensed into a ry Gazette. 
Published by J. B. Nichols and Won, #5, Pariletaent Street. 


HE, FOREIGN QUARTERLY|°¢ 
; No. VIL. is this day published. 








30, Soho » 
8v0. price 7s. 
HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY; 
a Poem. 


By ROBERT — 
3d edition, with yr « 6d. of 
A Universal Prayer; Death, &c. &o By 


the = Author. 
Printed for va ete 10, ea Street. 


The Portrait “of Robert ‘Montgomery, bn Sy 


ibemarle Street, July 1. 
Season the 


Mr. Murray has euler the 
folowing Wi Works :— 
A CHRONIC ICLE of the CONQUEST of 
- By the A Author of the “‘ Sketch Book.” 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 


2. Colloquies on the P. and P 
ea By Rebert Southey. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Engrav- 


3. All for Love, and the Pilgrim of Compos- 
tella. By Robert Southey. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
4. The Life and Services of Captain Philip 


eee of H. M. Ship Nisus. By Captain Smyth, R.N. 


5. The Life of Buonaparte, forming Numbers 
anny at. of the Family Library. 2 vols. small évo. 15 Plates, 
price 


Rev. John Williams, Rector of the Edinburgh we Form- 
ing No. III. of the Family Library. Small 8vo. 5s 

J. Lives of the most eminent British Paint- 

and A y Allan Cunningham. Vol. I. 
{to be comp leted in 3 vols.) Small 8vo. 1] Plates, 5s. Forming 
o. IV. of the Family Library. 

“g. Lectures on Sculpture. By John Flax- 
man, M.A. 54 Engravings from Drawings of the Professor. 
Royal 8vo. 21. 2s 

9. The Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 
8vo. 128 

10. An Account of some of the most import- 
aor peculiar to Women. By Robert Gooch,M.D. In 

vo. . 

11. Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds 
of North America. By George Head, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

12. Journal of a Passage from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, crossing the Andes, and descending the River 
Amazon. By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N. 8vo. 12s. 

13. Salmonia ; or, Days of Fly-fishing. By 

d with Eng ng ‘oolscap 


an ae 2d edition, i 
8vo. 12s. 


14. Outlines of Geology. By Professor 
Bude. 2d edition, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo. price 


15. nion to Pope’s Homer, and 
7 dS, Compani Bv0. 128. ae ‘ 








England, by the Way of Egypt, in the Year 1827-8. By Mrs. 
Charles Betas Lathtngton- 2d edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

17. A Dissertation on the Course and proba- 
ble Termination of the a Nios b ee ee Sir Rufane 
Donkin, G.C.H, K.C.B. and F.R.S. 8vo. 9¢. 6d. 


sal Mary, Queen of Scots; a Poem. By 
‘ohn Heneage Jesse. Post 8vo. 72. 6d. 


19. Days 3; or, Banwell Hill. A 
Lay of he Severn Se By the Rev. William Lisle Bowles. 24 


20. "The ‘Journal of a Naturalist, 2d edition, 
post Svo. with Plates, 15s. 
emt’ Oxford and Locke, by Lord Grenville. 


22. The Botanical Miscellany, by Professor 


m3 No. 1, royal 8vo. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d 


son, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
24. L’ Oratore Italiano, by the Marquess 


Spineto. 3d edition, 12mo. 7s. 
25. Second oul into the Interior of 
genes with the Journal of Lan- 


of the Yorkshire 
m.* of Plants 
2 » F Fine 


cont The Zoology of North America, Part I. 
of the late Seectet antes'b Laptais Frankie’ Tinsrena by 
28 spirited Etchings, by Thomas seer, 4to. 1. lls. 6d. 

28. Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, by 
Lord John Russell. Vol. II. 4to. 2. 10s. 

29. On the Effect ascribed to the Resumption 
hay Feguante on Currency. By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 8vo. 


~ 30,2 meme Har Sugg ted, by the | cure 
ai. Speech of M. T . Sadler, M.P. on the 


“32. frelan 
Dd yh agaton 
33. Sermons ile in England, by Regi- 


nald sites Lent Sonam Sne.4. tt 
ay Uy oe Calcutta. bs ow” y “ 
35. Poems pret by Reginald 


e. 


36. Transactions of th 


Lasts ofthe Use Kingdon V “a h Part Il. gy Bnd 


37. ale a a XVI. In 4to. 





FEE Temes best ape Som 8 Painting 


6. The Life of Alexander the Great, by the | Re 


16. Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to now co 


in 
23. Account of Guatemala, by G. A. Thomp- ot. 
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Proof Impressions on Price 94s. ; 
oe _— Cy ed Accurately coloured, Price -! = 
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ce 120. Part XX. the Seventh of the Class <2 
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and meee, > conformity with its Organisation. 

ly the BARON CUVIE 
Member of the Institute of the Sp - dc. &e. 
— Nets hitherto named, 
and of aes Original Matter. 

ARD GRIFFITH, ¥. a 8. A.S. and others. 
The lass Mammalia, complete jin Twelve Parts, with upwards 


of Two Hundred Engra }, forming 5 vols. ice in extra cloth 
boards, d 8 l, 48.5 I 8 101. I coloured, 
lal. 82-; deny Ato. Indie paper, 14. be- ere 


The Thirteenth Part contains an account of the Fossil Mam- 
malia, wai, with a subsequent Part, to be devoted to other 
ins, is intended to form a distinct Volume on the 
Fossil Genet and Species. 

The Class of Birds will mhooouny: Nine Parts ; the Fishes, Insects, 
ptiles, &c. will form ‘wenty Parts; and the whole, it is 
pes igna oe comprise about Forty Parts. It will be so ar- 
the convenience of those who may confine their Zoo- 
logical crow er to either of the ey it each Class will make 
a distinct Work, as well as one of the Series of the “* Animal 
Kingdom.” The conclusion’ will contehn a Tabular View of the 
System, a copious Index, and a general T’ of the Sci- 
ence. ‘The engraved Illustrations of this tee areina superior 

style of execution, by different Artists of dis' eminence, 
and, among ther rest, many are by Mr. ia Most of them, 
are from original Pace en made from Nature, and several re- 
present Species altogether new, or never before figured. The 
e' and type of this Work areina corresponding style of excel- 


No. IV. of a Republication of this Work, to 
be continued Monthly, v.geaen @. in domy: 8v0. ate. in royal 80. 
embellished with ~e. vings. The Class Mammalia will 
form the first Thirty. umbers; the Class of Birds Twenty- 
serene neers 3 the he Fishes. Insects, Reptiles, &c. about Sixty 


Printed for | Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
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ATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 1. Com. 


the Preliminary Treatise, Mechanics H. 
Varaulice, P I cas und Polarication 


ot Lights wi 3 with an lireunnttlened penny 


sony ene 


Subscri 
oe oe first Volume Pact of F ying 7 
Light anda Glouanry, Index, Title, feo. being published. 
wpe Wet lished by Henry Colburn, 
HE BOOK the BOUDOIR. 
LADY MORGAN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
istory of the late Catholic Associa- 
tion of from eS a 
In ae ee a Member of that Body. 


pot Swede ing 





. Devereux, by the Author ef ‘¢ Pelham,” 
“pea? In 8 vols. post 8vo. 
PAL dae IR a Novel. “By the As- 
“ Brambletye a 3 vols. U 
7. The "King’s Page, a In 3 vols. 


“dat ; a Novel. 3d edition. 
9. Sir Gasteneys; or, Memoirs of a 


Minor. By Str Reger Gresley, Bart. In post Bvo. 8. 
10. The Exclusives; a Novel. 3 vols. 





In 1 vol. Pilates, 
ONSTANTINOPLE in 1828. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 
See SS aes 
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Review. 
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cohegpmteee it is rich in both in ion and , 


Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 








l vol. 4to. with a Portrait and M: » price Si. 2s. boards, 
EMOIR of DE WITT CLINTON; 


with an A) ix, containing numerous Documents 
illustrative of the _ 
By DAVID HOSACK, M.D. F.R.S. 
Sold by Longman, and Green, London ; 





LONDON: A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY ae ars oreten, 7 DW Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Str ; 
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